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How to teach Children to Read. 


L. C. P. 

The rudimentary education of children may be compared 
to the preparing of the field in the spring. The ground 
must be broken and fertilized before the seeds can be plant- 
ed, which are to grow up and produce some thirty-fold, 
some sixty-fold, some a hundred-fold. Of these processes 
learning to read ‘s the breaking of the ground, and must be 
done properly, or any amount of Jabor will not counterbal- 
ance the effect of misapplied work in the beginning. The 
first step is to learn the letters. These come in their natural 
order in the English alphabet, and should therefore be 
taught in course, although as soon as the scholar knows a 
letter he should be allowed to fiad it in other places; but 
he must never go to the next letter until he knows the first 
one. By taking them in this way order is unfolded, which 
it is very important should be done in the earliest stages of 
child’s progress ; comparison is also unfolded in an orderly 
manner, as is individuality and truthfulness to one’s nature. 
It is true that there will be developed in learning the letters, 
whether taken in course or not, but it is very essential that 
it should be done naturally, and this will not be the case 
unless the alphabet is learned in course. 

As soon as the first letters are mastered, the pupil should 
be taught in the old fashioned way, the a—b. ab, a-c, ac, a-d, 
e-b, eb, e-c, ec, e-d, ed, a-f, af, e-f, ef, and so on all through 
the alphabet, going over it thoroughly, In this manner, a 
syllabic foundation is laid which will accompany the child 
through life, making him a better spe/ler and reader than 
would be possible in any other way. 
taking words of three letters, it is best to take words of two 
short syllables, the first of which the child has already been 
taught,as ac-me, ac-ter, ad-apt, af-ter,ec-ho, &c. This 
completes the education of the pupil in syllables for the 
present,and he may be given easy reading lessons with 
short words, mostly of one syllable. Illustrated books are 
not necessary and might well be dispensed with as likely 
to draw away the attention of the child. Neither is it es- 
sential that he should know the meaning of every word, as 
there is danger of wearying him with explanations and no 
pupil should ever be allowed to grow tired. The best way 
is to let each scholar teke one word in the sentence in order 
as ‘‘ See the cat and dog eat their dinner ;” Have the first 
child spell and pronounce clearly and distinctly see; the 
second child, the; the third ‘child, cat ; and so on around 
the class. When the sentence has been read in this way, 
have each one read the entire sentence, thus fixing in their 
minds the letters first, then the words, and finally, the sen- 
tence. Great care should be takeu not to have the child 
read too loud. Let the voice rise towards the middle of the 
sentence and fall as it approaches the end. If this is attend- 
ed toin the beginning, the foundation is laid for good read- 
ing from the start. It is also well for the teacher after the 


class has read the sentence, to pronounce each word, in such 
& manner that it will convey its own meaning, and let the 
class do the same, thereby preparing them for reading in 


Then, instead of | disease.” 


concert and at the same time giving them elocutionary 
é rill. 

It is important that the teacher should never burry the 
pupil, else he will become weary and lose his interest much 
quicker than if allowed to take his time, and weariness is 
apt to produce a callousness of the brain, from which it will 
never recover. 
| Finally, as to the age when a pupil should be taught the 
alphabet, we would say at between four and five years for 
all children, as brighter ones can afford to wait, and this is 
late enough for the dull ones to begin. We would also ad- 
vise the teacher to make the pupil learn about three letters 
a day in two recitations. If these few suggestions are car- 
ried out, the child will be normally and properly prepared 
for advancing in his studies. 

There are however many things a child should have 
learned to do and observe before it knows bow to reed. If 
all children could have the benefit of Kindergarten instruc- 
tion, we would prefer that no child should know how to 
read till they are seven or eight years old. After the book 
life opens to the child, it becomes in a measure shut out 
from fhe real life of nature and of doing and of invention. 
This craving for activity and investigation becomes finds 
satisfaction and content in the perusal of stories and des- 
criptions, and hes real knowledge about common things is 
reduced to much smaller amount than if he had been taught | 
by doing and observing first and then by reading. 
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Education and Labor. 


Tuat free institutions, resting on the basis of universal 
suffrage, cannot be perpetuated unless universal suffrage is 
accompanied and stimulated by universal intelligence, isa 
truism which I should not be justified in repeating before 
this audience, were it not that the events of the last few 
weeks, [the railroad strikes and riots] have converted the 
dormant truism into a pregnant truth. “ Had the public 
schools done their whole duty,” said an intelligent fellow- 
citizen in my hearing one morning after a night of riot, 
“such an outbreak could not have occurred ; even the most 
ignorant should have known that grievances, real or imag- 
inary, in a free country. cannot be redressed by lawlessness 
| and outrage, and that even if temporary relief copld be ob- 
tained by such ineans, the remedy would be worse than the | 
“And,” replied another intelligent citizen, “ had 
it not been for the public schools the results of the strike | 
would have been still more disastrous. The battle of the | 
pigmies would have been the battle of the giants. It was | 
the good sense of an immense majority of the working peo- 
ple, created, fostered and developed by public education, that 
saved us from the herrors of the French commune.” 

But we are still within the storm belt ; the forces that 
produced the conflict of the elements are still in operation ; 
we may expect another, longer an! fiercer tempest—a cy- 
clone, it may be. How are we prepared to meet it ? 

fhe question before us at this crisis is, are our public 
schools doing all that we have a right to demand of them, 
to prepare the young people who have to live by the labor 
of their bands to become intelligent, moral and industrious 
citizens ? I have purposeiy narrowed the inquiry to those 
who labor with their hands, both because they form so 
large a majority of the number to be educated, and because 
those who are not destined to manual labor have always 
been able, when they desired it, to procure education out- 
side of a public school system. 

It is popularly believed, though no one makes the asser- 
tion in so many words, that education and labor are, to a 








certain extent, incompatible, or rather that they bear to 
each other an inverse ratio. For those who do the hardest | 
kind of work, the lowest amount of education is considered | 
to be sufficient ; indeed, an eminent pulpit orator of a neigh- ' 





boring State holds that such laborers are better without 
any education. On the other hand, persons whose intellect 
and taste have been cultivated to the highest possible point 
are popularly supposed to be incapacitated for any useful 
manual labor. Accordingly, when primary schools were 
first established on a large scale, it was commonly believed 
that diligent and successful pupils would be able to live 
withouc working ; and in the old spelling-book, thumbed in 
my boyish days, may be read an exhortation to diligent stu- 
dy, which closes with the remarkable assertion that 


* Learning was the only thing 
That made poor Pepin’s son a king.” 


In opposition to this popular undercurrent of thought, it 
becomes the teachers of the country to set forth the doc- 
trine, that public education is but the handmaid of labor ; 
that education, so far from superseding labor, seeks only to 
render it more effective ; that so far from there being any 
incompatibility between the two, the best workman is, other 
things being equal, the man who has had the best educa- 
tion. 

In answer then, to the question propounded, I would say: 

The school system, as it operates at present, does not go 
down low enough. It does not stoop to take in the very 
classes that need it most. In its aspirations after higher 
respectability it is apt to look coldly on the wounded Sa- 
maritan, and pass him by on the other side. Well-clad boys 
and girls, who can give six hours a day to the public school 
and an hour or two after school hours to the preparation of 
lessons, are welcomed with open arms, and furnished with 
such opportunities of improvement as money could not have 
purchased half a century ago. But what provision is made 
for those who must either attend irregularly or not at all ? 
For those who have to work half the day blacking boots or 
selling newspapers, but could be induced to go to school 
the other half? For those whose parents have no wish to 
send them to schoo), and for those who refuse to go when 
their parents send them? Finally, what do we do for those 
whose parents live by secret crime, and who are therefore 
growing up in outlawry: the Ishmaelites of our streets, 
whose hand is against every man and every maa’s hand 
againet them? There ie growing up in all our cities, towns, 
villa zes and even in some country districts a class of young 


| people who must live either by honest labor or by crime, and 


they are not taught to labor ; what does the public school 
do for them ? 

Not only does the public school not penetrate deep enough 
to reach the lowest strata of society, but its lessons are not 
sufficiently broad and practical to meet the wants of the 
majority of those whom it does reach. Could we only be 
certain that all who enter the primary school would finish 
the course and graduate at the high-school, there would be 
little if any reasonable ground of complaint with regard to 
the curriculum. But so far from this being the case, we 
know that not one ina hundred completes the course. A 
great school system is a gigantic staircase. Step A leads 
to B, and B to C, ard so on to Z ; and at Z there is a broad 
landing and a magnificent prospect, but few there be that 
find it. One hundred young climbers start at A ; fifty have 
dropped out of line before they are half way up, and of the 
remainder, but one reaches the summit. What is to be- 
come of the stragglers ? 

A very large part of a child’s life is spent in learning to 
spell. It has been calculated that on an average an hour a 
day, for the ten years between six and sixteen, is spent upon 
this accomplishment. Now granting that good spelling is 
a necessary part of a finished education, does it follow that 
so much time should be given to it in the earlier part of the 
course? Arethere not other things which the pupil is 
capable of learning, and a knowledge of which would be of 
more service to him than the ability to spell a long list of 
test words? Of wha: use can spelling be to one who can- 
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not use the words which he has learned to speli ? And if 
the vocabulary of a pupil who leaves school at fourtéen is 
limited, as it is, to between five hundred and a thousand 
words, of what use is it to him that he can spell five or ten 
thousand words? Indeed, I might go further and say, ot 
what use is it to any one to be able to spell correctly, ex- 
cept so far as the possession of one of the external signs 07 
scholarship may be considered useful ? What practical ad- 
vantage has the orthography of Noan Webster over that of 
Josh Billings? Why must there be an absolute uniformity 
in spelling, which we do not require and cannot attain in 
” pronunciation or in handwriting ? Will a man be likely to 
build a house or a carnage, or a ship, or a steam engine 
any the worse because he spells ‘ precede’ and ‘ proceed,’ 
‘ relieve’ and ‘ receive,’ ‘ deleble’ and ‘ indelible’ according 
to the same analogies? If the first elements of spelling 
have been properly taught, a student’s orthography will 
keep pace with his reading ; and why should it advance 
faster? If a person can spell correctly all the words 
that he has met with in his reading, he can prob- 
ably spell al] the words that he can use intelligently, and 
what need has he of more? Time, thea, can be saved from 
spelling ; and, in like manner, by rigidly excluding from 
the primary curriculum every part of arithmetic, grammar 
and geography, which is merely preparatory, or disciplin- 
ary, and not immediately usetul, a large saving of time can 
be effected, which can be utilized in the revised programme. 

How shall the time thas saved be employed? A part of 
it should be given to reading ; not to the mere calling of 
words, nor to premature lessons in elocution, but to plain 
reading of good books for the sake of the information they 
contain, It is not creditable to our efforts as educators that 
80 large a proportion of pupils pass trom us without having 
acquired a taste for good reading, I mean the reading of 
good books. 

I have great faith in good books. I/ the first aim ofa 
public school system is to make men better workers, the 
second is to make them better thinkers, and for this purpose 
the young mind must be brought into correspondence with 
the thoughte of the great men who lived in former days and 
of those who are still living. Very little of the aritnmetic 
which children learn at school can be made available in af- 
ter life. The puzzles of the “ mental,” which they solve 
with so much patience, and execute with so much dexterity, 
are fortunately strangers to the desk of the commercial 
clerk. Their feats of analysis and parsing are never to be 
repeated among the contests of actual life. Nine-tenths of 
what they have learned as geography will pass away as the 
morning cloud and the early dew. Buta taste for good 
reading, once acquired, will last for life ; will be available 
every day and almost every hour, and will grow by what it 
feeds on ; will so occupy the time of the young as to rob 
temptation of half its power, by stealing more than half its 
opportunities ; will give a keener zest to every pure enjoy- 
ment ; will be a refuge and asolace in adversity; will 
spread from man to man, and from family to family, and 
finally will not perish with the individual, »ut descend from 
the fathers unto the children tothe third and fourth gene- 
rations. 

Part of the time should also ve given to positive and sys- 
tematic instructionin morals. The possibility of teaching 
morality ing systematic way, and as part of the regular 
school course, is denied by a majority of those who uphold, 
as well as of those who oppose a purely secular system of 
educat'‘on. Many deny even the need of it, holding that 
the family and the church are competent to take charge of 
this department. But it must not be forgotten that the 
public school contains pupils who have no church connec- 
tion and no family instruction. The safety of the State re- 
quires that all her citizens sheuld know the difference be 
tween right and wrong. 

Circumstances have greatly changed since the seed was 
placed which has grown into the mighty tree known as 
the public school system. Ihave time to specify two only 
of these changes—the abolition of apprenticeship and_ the 
extensive introduction of machinery, accompanied by its 
necessary result, a minute subdivision of labor. Half a 
century ago school learning was confined to the simplest 
rudiments ; a boy quitted school at fourteen and went on 
the farm, or was apprenticed toa trade. In the former case 
his education went on during the winter months as a mat- 
ter of course : in the other his indentures obliged his master 
to give him a fair school education as well as to teach him 
atrade, Thus at twenty-one years of age, having learned 
pretty thoroughly the little that was then taught in the 
way of book-learning, and having learned to support him- 
self by honest labor, which is an education in itself, he 
went out into the world to exercise his rights as an Ameri- 
can citizen, not rich in scholarship, but rich in what is bet- 
ter far, good common sense gathered by patient continuance 

in well-doing, 

The public school has Low to adjust itself to the altered 

eelings and wants of society. 





sent to schoo] that they might become scholars, snd so 
escape the drudgery of manual labor, they should now be 
made to understand that they go to school to learn to be 
more efficient workmen. The public school is the school of 
the many, though its doors are hospitably open also to the 
few. The many must live by labor, and the school must 
help them so toiive. No longer must the primary school 
be looked on merely as the vestibule to the high-school, 
which, in its turn, is but the antechamber of the college ; 
but the public schoo] in all its departments must be regard- 
ed as the turnpike road from which the travelers may step 
at once into the farm and the workshop. No doubt some 
will win their way to college ; some will take high-stools in 
the counting-house, and some alas! will drop down in the 
nearest ditch as unskilled laborers. These are exceptions or 
accidents. “The greatest possible good to the greatest 
possible number” demands that all the sympathies of the 
school shall be on the side of the working people ; and the 
public school system can not be regarded as complete till 
to its departments of langusge, mathematics, science, etc., 
there is added another, to which these are but the stepping 
stones : a department of manual labor. 

But, says an objector, it is the business of the parent and 
not of the State to give his child a trade. Herbert Spencer 
gees farther, and says it is the business of the parent to 
educate the child, and the State has rightly nothing to do 
with education, Where are you going to draw the line ? 
Shall the State teach the art of writing, but not of printing, 
the art ot drawing, but not of wood-cutting ; the art of com- 
position, but not of book-binding ? 

Put the objection into plain English, and say the State 
must not teach ‘anything by which a young man can make 
aliving. But this woulc not be true ; for you are willing 
to give him, at the expense of the State, enough of writing, 
arithmetic and bookkeeping to enable him to earn a living 
as a clerk, or so much of general instruction as will fit him 
to teach scliool ; you object only to teach him to work with 
his hands. You give him free education from his sixth to 
his twenty-firat year, provided he will confine himself to 
books ; but if he wants to learn to work, you cast him off 
unaided, even though he should be an orphan and only 12 
years of age. 

Here is a lad just from the primary school; he can read 
and spell and write his name, and make some simple calcu- 
lations ; his parents are poor,he must leave school and go 
to work ; he can’t find a place as an apprentice, the unions 
have prevented that ; he louks for odd jobs; he finds one 
now and then ; he must be constantly on the lookout, con- 
stantly on the street ; he becomes a loafer; he talls into 
crime ; he is arrested, tried, convicted—once, twice, three 
times ; finally he is sent to the penitentiary. And then, 
when he has cost the State more money than would have 
kept him at school four years longer ; when his conscience 
is seared, his bad habits confirmed into a second nature, his 
self respect gone, his character ruined, what do we propose 
to do for him? Why, just what we should have done at 
first—we teach him a trade, so that when he leaves the pri- 
son he may have the means of making an honest living. 

Do I think it possible to attach workshops to our public 
schools ? Certainly not. But I do think it possible to have 
public workshops where boys can learn trades as well as 
public schools where they can learn letters. And just as 
we transfer the few from the State school to the State col- 
lege, where they learn to be thinkers, I[ would transfer the 
many trom the city school to the city workshop, where they 
would learn to be workers.—M. A. NEWELL, before Nat. 
Ed. Association. 


The Child and the State. 


BY ROBERT A. TYSON. 


child’s education. 
His education means, really, to train his powers, as they 


battles. 


home. The best educational impulse at home may be given 
the child by the parent, in those interesting moments, when 
its desire to know is shown, by supplying the information. 
For this, the child garden, the kindergartens in the hone— 








If in time past children were 


in the nursery, the guiding minds, and kind-hearts, of pa- 





The leading desire of the parent, regarding his child, is | 
that when arrived at manhood, he succeeds, that he may be | ing, or making, or bettering something else, that’s good for 
self-acting, that he may be self-poised, that he may do | him, and that when he sells his corn, he may with the 
well ; the efforts of the intelligent parent is directed to his| money buy what he wants and needs, of all the good things 


successfully unfold to the right wse, to this end, i. e. that he | merchant, dry goods ; of the wheelwright 
may have that personal force by which he may win in life’s lawyer, knowledge of the laws ; of the true physician, health, 


| of the teacher, knowledge ; and of the State he buys, by 
The education of the child, toa certain age, is done at | paying taxes, the making and enforcement of the laws, He 


tice of the virtues of truthfulness, honesty, propriety, man- 
ners, justice, mercy, and kindness to brothers, sisters and 
playmates, and a just regard for their rights, also the virtue 
of obedience to the expressed wishes of his parents. Here, 
too, he is taught due reverence and love for God, 

His parents show him that he fares the best when he 
obeys them, i.e. in this, that he has the light of their love 
and favor, and that when he disobeys he causes himself the 
misery of their witheld love and favor. His wise parent 
punishes the mind and affections of his child and not its 
body, punishes not with the rod of correction but with the 
reason of correction. Punishes not in hate and anger but in 
love and reason, Above all, his parent by profitably em- 
ploying the child’s activities and profitably amusing him, 
also avoids frequent occasion for correction, or punishment. 
The Home training of the child is done at the private charge 
of his parents. 

The child at 6, is placed in school. Here is a wide sphere 
for his activities. His relations to other children are now 
to be taught to him and learned by him. The duties of obedi- 
ence to authority—lawful authority, now for him havea 
wide significance. Here he meets with the same reasons, 
if the school government is right. for obedience that he did 
in his home, 

Indeed he finds the true teacher standing in place of his 
parent, and teaching him, and governing him, and training 
him, and loving him, and becoming delighted in his pro- 
gress, and bright promise fora brilliant future in educa- 
tional achievements. 

Being self-restraining he reflects on the benetits arising 
from studiousness, the evils accruing from idleness, and no 
punishment is needed todeter him from the latter, nor 
stronger incentive necessary than the constant accretion of 
power gained by his successive victories over the “hard 
places” of his lessons, (those mountain-tops of thought,) to 
spur him onward over his course of education, 

By his contact with his teacher, the child is made a com- 
panion and pupil of the noble Profession of Teachers, to 
which belong, or belonged such minds as our own Newton, 
Bateman, Wm. Harris, Louis Agassiz, Humboldt, Gold- 
smith, Plato, Socrates and Aristotle. But at the head of 
which stands the Great Teacher, the Divine Son of God. At 
the public school, the child is taught the theories of the 
arts of life—the bread and butter sciences,—and to some 
extent manners, in the theory and practice at school of good 
bebavior towards others, a duty too often overlooked. He 
is taught to assert his own rigbts and to respect others in 
the exercisee of their rights. 

The expense of his public schooling is paid out of taxes, 
upon his parent’s, and other citizen’s property. To perform 
this great duty properly, the teacher should be the best of 
men, and the wisest. His character should be above re- 
proach. His ‘‘ life should be in the right.” 

This part ot the education of the child, can be properly 
done by the State only. It isa measure of public safety ; a 
war measure of public virtue intended to give purity to the 
ballot; todefend the State against vice and corruption. 
The vote, in its purity, is intended to express the wisdom 
and choice of the voter. The public school, is intended to 
develope wisdom. To teach honor, probity, uprightness, 
truth, economy in business, economy in the State, economy 
in the house, in the school, in ihe store, in the office, and 
economy of labor on the arms. To teach the future citizen 
to never sell his vote for liqnor, money or other bribes, and 
economy on the railroad and on the ship. 

The public school is sustained by tazes on property to 


| enable and teach the child how in in its turn to accumulate 


and properly use property; to sustain and perpetuate the 
State. 

Here the child is taught that he will work for all in the 
State, while all in the State will work forhim. He is taught 
that if he becomes a fermer and raises corn, a plenty of it, 
while joing so all the other workers in the State are rais- 


produced by all the other workers inthe State. Of the 
tailor he buys clothing, of the shoemaker, shoes; of the 


wagons ; of the 


is taught to not oppress or wrong the laborer in his hire, 
but to pay living wages when fairly earned. His motto is 
a fair day’s pay for afair day’s work. If to bea laborer, 
he is taught in the public schocl the rights of labor and also 
the rights of property, he learns there, from the true teach- 


rents, may profitably provide. Here the very play of the| er, that he as acitizen will be personally interested in the 
| child finds an educative—a profitable use. He learns colors, | personal welfare of every other citizen ; that he is interest- 


forms, and qualities of objects in the world at the begin- 
ning of life, with which he will have to do all through his interested in his good and life. He is taught that the gen- 


life. 


‘ed in the good and life of the State, and that the State is 


| eric idea of the State isthe good of him as a citizen and 


At home, too, he is taught by his wise rarents, the prac- , the good of all the citizens. Horace Maynard has said, “We 























must educate or we | perish.” 

Passing from the public school at twenty-one years of 
age the young man becomes a citizen, a voter. This brings 
upon him still more duties. He is now to directly assist in 
maintaining good order in the society in which he lives ; 
also he isto extend this good order indirectly to neighbor- 
ing socities. -He is to exercise his judgment wisely upon 
the general rules of order in all the societies. All the so 
cieties taken together as one constitute the State, the great 
rule of order made by the citizens is the Constitution. The 
general rules of order also made by the citizens are the 
laws. The greater security of the American States has been 
tersely expressed to be in the Union, the Constitution and 
the enforcement of the laws. 

The State has other educational charges beside that of 
the public school, which stands first and heads the list of 
State charges. © 

The military schoolsof the State are at the public ex- 
pense. The naval schools are at public expense. Old Pro- 
babilities, with his valuable weather signals, valuable alike 
so the farmer and to the sailor, is sustained at public ox- 
pense. The improvement of our rivers and harbors, which 
ia the great work of Capt. Eads in putting in complete ship- 


shape the horrid mouth of the great Father of Floods, in | 


other words, in so improving the harbor of New Orleans 
that a second all-water route will be assured between IIIi- 
nois and Europe, is «one by the State. 

But as the moral and intellectual culture of the citizens 
of the State is higher than the cultivation and improvement 
of the domain of the State,so much more important it is 
to us as a people, as a State, to cherish .and sustain and pu- 
tify and ennoble b* our lives and sympathy ov~ public 
schools, to the end that they may really be the fountains 
of public virtue intended by their founders, 

Napoleon in Egypt said to his soldiers, “ From the sum- 


mit of these pyramids, twenty centuries look down upon | 


you!” Through what toils had they come to see that no- 
ble sight, those stupendous monuments of human toil !|— 
Friends, twenty centuries hence may the world look with 
greater prideupon this free nation, the work of its millions 


of free citizenr, who praciic-d what they taught, that “eter- | 


nal vigilance was the price of safety.” 
Oct. 11, 1877. 
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“The Schoolmaster Abroad.” 

Off! Out! Away! with freedom of limb, will and action ; 
Starting away from New York by the steamer at 5 P. M. we 
safely landed at’ New Bedford next morning. We look 
around for the whaling ships that we read of in the geo- 
graphies for the past thirty years; There are none to be 
seen ; The citizens tell us that the ships are cruising about 
in the Arctic seas; but the business has declined very much 
since the discovery of rock oil, and now there are only one 
hundred and fifty vessels engaged in the pursuit of whales, 
ag in former years more than four hundred were employ- 

No doubt the readers of the JournNAL fancy that New 
Bedford is somewhat a slow, antiquated place. Not so; It 
is a beautiful and wealthy city of 26,000 souls, firmly locat- 
ed on a gentle ascent from Acushnet River, and extending 
nearly three miles along its margin. It was founded nearly 
three hundred years ago, by an emigrant from the town of 
Bedford, England. It is better supplied with school build- 
ings than most cities of New England, while ‘ts educational 
facilities are unsurpassed. There is one High School build- 
ing that cost $125,000 ; three Grammar schools each costing 
$50,000, and there are about fifteen Primary school houses. 
There are 4,000 pupils attending school, with ninety teach- 
ers. The salary of the Male Principals is $1,800; and of 
the Female Principals $550 per year. Possibly too much 
difference, since the latter are very faithful and earnest in 
their duties. The amount raised for school purposes this 
year is $75,000, showing that it cost nearly $44 to educate 
each High school pupil per year, $21 tor each Grammar 
school pupil, and say $17 for each Primary scholar’ 

Mrs. Sylvia A. Howland bequeathed $50,000 to the city 
for educational purposes, the interest of which is utilized in 
the purchase of organs and books for the schools; therefore 
each room in the three Grammar schools is supplied with a 
fine cabinet organ, and the libraries are well filled with 
educational works, chemical apparatus, and choice story 
books. The Primary schools too, come in for a share of the 
good things. The tiresome text books are frequently put 
aside, and Dickens, Hans Christian Anderson, Tanglewood 
Tales, Robinson Crusoe, and Fairy stories are read and 
greatly enjoyed by the children. There are enough books 
of these mentioned in all the schools to supply several 
classes, and at intervals usurp the the place of the dull and 
uninteresting readers. This appears to be a new feature in 
reading exercise, and deserves great commendation. 

Mr. W. F. Harrington is the Superintendent, and I judge! 
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This piece of music and the one on next page is from SILVER CAROLS, king of day school singing books, by 
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one who partakes as much the feelings of a father, as well 
as the character of a progressive educator in his office. As 
far as I have viewed matters, I am free tosay that his sys- 
tem is easy and effective to the pupils. and pleasant for the 
teachers. 

Charles P. Rugg, Esq., is Principal of the High School, and 
not only is it an ornament to the city, but is one of the best 
conducted throughout New England, and a man at the head 
of such an institution, is happily fixed in life to others, as 
well as to himself. 

In the schools presided over by Messrs. A. F, Wood; 
M. C. Rodgers and Chae. E. Mosher, I found everything in 
the best order and the most effectual system of teaching. 

The female assistants having a quiet, easy mode of com- 
municating instruction, that was appreciated by the pupils, 
and at the same time, preservative of their own mental and 
bodily health and comfort. 

Physiology is taught in all the schools, not only by books, 





the plants from bugs, worms and insects, and in the spring 
the water is draw off. It takes twenty-five pickers, three 
days, to gather the fruit of four acres, The best fruit is 
grown on peat soil, with a slight covering of red sand over 
it. At this season of the year the ground is dry, and the 
work of picking as pleasant as hay making, In some of the 
villages on Cape Cod, all the schools are cloeed, a grand ex" 
odus to the cranberry picking being the cause. 

Moving on, in due time we reach Provincetown, at the ex- 
treme end of the Cape. Here a magnificent sight of ocean, 
land and sailing craft meet the searching visioa. The harbor 
appears half as large as New York bay, and deep enough to 
float a war ship. But a few rods back of the village are 
hillocks from whose summits a glorious panorama of nacnre’e 
beauties are observable in all directions, [ am pushing 
through this letter as fast as possible, to get abroad to view 
this teast of external glories. 

There is one main street stretching three miles along the 








but also by the aid of a skeleton, which apparently was | water, and stores and handsome cottages abound. Looking 
once a large and well developed male. In pondering upon | out on the expanse of water you may see at least two hun- 
the subject before meI thought what a wholesome and | dred fishing vessels quietly at anchor, and sending their 
practical use might be made of all the Squeers’; after) catch of fish to shore by the aid of small boats. The cod- 
swaying their petty tyranny, then dangling them before | fish is thrown into the water with pitchforks, the salt is: 
the vision of the rising generation, and so I leave the sub-' washed off, then thrown into cars and pulled into the sheds, 
ject from thence transferred to drying forms, There the fish 
“ Great Cesar dead and turned toclay, | remains till cured, then moved under cover and piled up like 


Might stop a hole to keep the wind away!” . cord wood. And while writing and glancing occasionally 
The villages of Sandwich, Barnstable and Yarmouth were | at the bright glowing waters from my snug quarters I am 


also visited, but the schools in these places are not well at-/ 1 140 the healthy odor of dried cod. Here it enough of 
tinies wen, oes —— ~ oumeny picking. Young ent the article to give every man woman and child in New 
eld start of in tho morning in Vig bolster waguas to peed York City a hearty and relishable fish-ball breakfast. 
swamps to gather the frnit. Good pickers can pick 100, Before I leave the place my landlady must get the hint. 
quarts per day and earn $1.50 The fruit is then sent to, 
market and’sold at six to seven dollars a barrel. City folks 
have an idea than cranberries grow on high bushes ; not so. 
The cranberry bush, so called, is a small shrub, about eight | P vee 
inches high, resembling a pennyroyal plant in size and ap- | A ScHOOL MusEUM IN AMSTERDAM.— averas eachers a 
pearance, but with this difference: The first season after Amsterdam propose to havea permanent exhibition of schoo 
setting them out, the plants cover the ground by the aid of | *ppliances during the present year. Text books, apparatus 
runners, and the fruit grows more abundantly than straw | Plans, models, maps, charts, etc., will comprise the main ar- 





Jno. OAKLEY. 
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berries ticles. Any who wish information can apply to the Con- 
Late in the tal) the fields are flooded, I believe to protect | sul General of the Netherlands, > 
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Oberlin College, Ohio. 


Iv would be well perhaps that a little more of Oberlin 
was known in the Eastern States, it having really a more 
thorough course of instruction than we are apt to suppose. 

Oberlin College embraces a Theological School in which 
students incur no expense for tuition, or for the use of the 
library, or public rooms. One of the halls belonging to the 
college is also given to about fifty theological students as a 
free dormitory, and much more important assistance is given 
by permanent funds established for this purpose. 

The regular college course has two divisions, the classi- 
cal and Scientific, and the Literary, the latter of which is 
usually undertaken by jadies. The preparatory examina- 
tions for this course are made simply in English Analysis, 
Arithmetic, Algebra, U.S. History, Harkness’ Latin Gram- 
mar, and inthe Reader end Prose Composition to specified 
sections. This mekes the labor of preparation much lighter 
than for the regular college course ; yet we understand that 
the proportion of gentlemen is generally larger ; the statis- 
tics for 1876 being 147 in the Department of Philosophy and 
Arts, and 145 in the Literary, 

Connected with the college are preparatory schools —one 
the Classical, the other aa English school, There is also 
a Conservatory of Music, at which instruction can be had 
at reasonable rates. Private lessons are also given in crayon 
and perspective drawing, in water and oil colors, in French, 
German and penmanship. 

In either of the regular courses the charge for tuition or 
rent of scholarship is $3.00 per term of twelve weeks, and 
for incidentals, which must be counted, $6.00, making a 
cost of $9.00 per term, exclusive ot books and personal ex- 
penses. 

The Ladies’ Hall is a convenient building, devoted to 
boarding purposes. Tappan Hall, unfurnished, gives to 
such as choose of the opposite sex, at the nominal rate of 
$2.50 a term. The facilities for self-support in Oberlin 
causes this to differ so materially from other colleges. Many 
pupils work here from two to five hours per day for buare, 
etc. Many pupils, some of whom belong to the Conserva- 
tory and some of whom do not, take select studies. Three 
studies, elective with some restrictions, for a term in all 
that ie generally allowed ; two are often accepted as a terms’ 
work. 

Another feature of Oberlin is the kindness with which 
persons tinctured at all with color are received. We even 
see actual blacks mingling easily in the class-room ; and 
many of this class, with ample means of support, prefer 
this to more pretentious institutions. 

The students are required to attend church. regularly 
twice every Sunday, and unless an excuse is procured, one 
of the college chapels is designated ; while it one prefers 
some other denomination to the Congregational, this is not 
always most desirable. There are various other rules and 
restrictions, which, though perhaps not more binding than 
at other places of like character, one had better investigate 

before coming here. We advise all such to send for a beok 
of the rules, both for the ladies and gentlemen, along with 
the circular, Letters may be addressed to J. B. Marsh, 
secretary and treasurer, M. W. 
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Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 








It is certainly something on which to found true fame, 
when a single man—and he an American, we rejoice to re- 
member—can ce accredited with the production of books 
whose aggrega e circulation has reached a figure second 
Only to that attained by the Bible itself. A painstaking 
aritmetician, under the pressure of an inspiration born of 
love for his subject, has calculated that seventeen or eigh- 
teen million pounds of paper, equal to nine thousand tons, 
have been imprinted with the “words, words, words,” 
which this most consulted of all human writers used as the 
roadway wherewith to convey to the public the very impor- 
tant things he had to say. To “cover” only one class of 
his publications, at least three thousand sheep have patient- 
ly contributed their own coverings, and in all the depart- 
ments of work necessitated by the editorial, mechanic al, and 
bvsiness preparation and management of all this phenome 
nal publication, not less than a thousand persons obtain the 
means whereby they live. 

The man to whom we refer produced one book, the 
“ American Spelling Book,’’ not bulky in size, nor super- 
human as to material, but which, nevertheless, still circu- 
lates at the rate of a million copies a year. At first it 
moved along slowly, and for years kept its author perplexed 
With Beattie’s conundrum, “ Who can tell how hard it is to 
climb the steep where’s Fame,s proud temple shines afar ?” 
But the solution came at last, when the people lent their 
powerful aid. The book, so to speak, bored its way into the 
popular heart, and created a demand which furnished for 
twenty years the financial capital without which could not 
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have been prepared the monumental work which now in- 


structs the world. This, too, from a copy-right fee of less 
than a cent for every book published. 

But there was another, and, as we have already character 
ized it,a “monument” work, whose very existence has 
been directly traced to the publication and success of the 
little book just spoken of. In its preparation, thirty years 
of our author’s life were laborious spent ; and in the per- 
fected form iu which the work now appears, it is estimated 
that its contents represent the accumulated intellectual 
toil of at least one hundred years. It has now, for many 
years, performed a prominent part in bridging the gulf 
between ignorance and culture, between doubt and certain- 
ty, between literary lawlessness and systematic verbal ac- 
curracy. 

It is stated that the author’s family have been paid more 
than two hundred and fifty thousand dollars as copy-right 
upon the two works. This seems a large sam, but it must 
be remembered that the spelling-books are produced, and 
have been for fifty years, at the average rate of five copies 


Prot. J. Jay Watson, Signor Hubert Crispini, and Mr. W. 
V. Simpson (elocutionist) who have appeared, is a sufficient 
guarantee of excellence. Reserved seats, fifteen cents extra. 
—— ¢—< © & »—_—___ — 

Pror. E. J, Edmunds of the New Orleans Classical High 
School, and a graduate of the Paris Polytechnic School, a 
prominent scientific institution of France, proposes to ren- 
der in French, for publication in France, the Geometry, and 
other geometrical works of Mr. Lawrence Sluter Benson, 
with whose views our readers have been made acquainted. 
The position taken by Mr. Benson on geometrical subjects are 
such that they will doubtless cause no little commotion in 
the mathematical world of France, which has furnished 
some of the best mathematical thinkers of modern times, 


WHENEVER the celebrated Isaac T. Hopper met a boy 
with a dirty face or hands, he would stop him and inquire 
whether he ever studied chemistry. Of course the boy would 
answer‘ no.’ ‘ Well, then, I will teach thee how to per- 











per minute forthe ten working hours of each day; and 


!form a curious chemical experiment,’ said friend Hopper. 


that the Dictionary has a liberal market wherever the Eng- .¢ Go home, take a piece of soap, put it in water and rub it 
lish language is spoken or written, and is confessedly about | briskly un thy hands and face. Thou hast no idea what a 


the only book of which truth can say, that none who read 
or write can afford to do without it. Much of the late suc- 
cess of the Dictionary has undoubtedly been due to the en- 
terprise of the Merriams, and to their sagacity in securing 
such editorial revisions and additions as the book stood in 
need of to compel a continuance of public patronage. 

There has been no stint of expenditure in the effort to 
perfect the work in all its details, internal and external, 
literary, artistic, and mechanical. [ts publication occupies 
the attention or the Merriams almost, if not entirely, to the 
exclusion of all other enterprises.—Mail. 





MvsIcaL ENTERTAINMENTS.—The second concert of the 
series of dime musical and literary entertainments, took 
place on Thursday evening last in the Cooper Institute Hall 
These concerts are intended to popularise the best music, 
instrumental and vocal, and the names of such fine artists 
as Mme. Charlotte Varian, Miss L. A. Cary, Miss Annie A. 


beautifal froth it will make, and how much whiter thy skin 
will be. I advise thee to try it.’ 


A LESSON IN ENGLISH.—‘ Father, does the hen set ? ‘No, 
my child, the best authorities on nidification now declare 
that the hen sits.’ ‘ Do you sit a chair for company ? ‘Ob, 
no, sonny, you set a chair.’ ‘Well, then, do you set a cop 
or sit acopy? ‘ Why—I—I—I— think I make a copy.’— 
‘And the sun sets, does he ? ‘Not at all, the sun sits,— 
‘ Does a court set, father?” ‘Ob, no; you say of acoat that 
it Bits well or ill.’ ‘Court, I said!’ ‘ Well, don’t you snap 
me up ! a court sets, I guess.’ ‘ Does vinegar set or sit your 
teeth on edge ? ‘ Why, you oughtto know that, it—it sits 
’em, I think, Joseph.’ 


A ScotcH minister, in one of his parochial visits, meta 
school boy, and asked him what o’clock it was. ‘About 12 


sir, wasthe reply. ‘ Well, remarked the minister, ‘I 


thought it was more.’ ‘It’s neverany more here,’ said the 





Watson, the “ Cecilia Boys of New York,” J. Pearce, M.B., 


boy ; ‘ it just begins at one again.’? 
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An Indispensable Hand Book. 
HOW TO TEACH; 


A MANUAL OF METHODS FORA 
GRADED COURSE OF INSTRUC- 
TION; EMRRACING THE SUBJECTS 
USUALLY PURSUED IN PRIMARY, 
INTERMEDIATE, GRAMMAR AND 
HIGH SCHOOLS; ALSO, SUGGES- 
TIONS RELATIVE TO DISCIPLINE 
AND SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. FoR 


THE USE OF TEACHERS. 

Fenry EIDDLS, A. 3%, 
City Superintendent Public Instruction, 
New York. 

Thomas F. HARRISON, 
First Assistant Superintendent of Gram- 
mar Schools, New York City; and Pro- 
fessor of Methods and Principles 
of Teaching. in Saturday 
Normal School. 


Ww. A. CALEIWNS, 
First Assistant Superintendent of Pri::swry 

Schools and Departments, New Yori. 
City ; and Professor of Methods and 

Principles of Teaching. in Sat- 

urday Normal School. 
12mo., full cloth, 276 pp. 
Sent post-paid by mail on receipt of $1.00 








The above valuable treatise on Education- 
al Methods has just been added to the Ec- | 
LECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. The pub- 
lishers also invite attention to the following 
Teachers’ Manuals which will be sent by 
od aa paid on receipt of the prices an- 
nexed : 





Krusi’s Life of Pestaloezz',.............. $100 
Hatiman’s Kindergarten Culrure,...... GO 
Hailman’s Lectures on the History | 
SALLE LT LED OEE 60 | 
The Examiner, or Teacher’s Aid,........ 40 


Smart’s Manual of Free Gymnastics,... 15 | 
Object essons, by Lilienthal and Allyn, 20 | 


Payne’s ch ool Supervision,............ 1 00 | | 
White’s Manual of Arithmetic for 
RTE A aR a ar 75 
Williams’ Parser’s Manual,.............. 55 
Eclectic Writing Speller,................ 06 





VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers; | 
28 Bond Street, New York. 
Successors TO WILSON, HINKLE & Co. 


RIDPATH’S 
U. S. HISTORIES. 


Endorsed as THE BEST by Eductors every- 
where. 


120,000 COPIESINUSE. | 





Teachers and School Officers are | 
cordially invited to send pecimen 

ages, including samples of the. 

aps, Charts, Diagrams, etc. | 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, | 


Cincinnati, Philadelphia, Chicago. | 


A LIVE TEACHER 


WRITES: 


| 
“THE SONG HERALD is a Grand Book ; | 
| 
| 





have already ordered 212 copies.” 
—For— 


SINGING CLASSES AND cCONVENTIONS 
There certainly has never before appeared a book of | 
musical instruciion and beautiful music, so coiplete | 
in all ite departmenis as | 


“THE SONG HERALD.” | 


New Edition Ready. 192 Pages. Price 75 
Cents ; $7.50 a dozen. 


ARE YOU ONE of the 90 and 9? 


This is the title of a®new sacred song that is becom- | 
ing — Pag J a. thas a thrilling effect when well 


CHURCH'S MUSICAL VISITOR. 


THE INDEPENDENT JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 
The new volume, beginng wih October number, | 
pant any of the preceding in every particular, | 
—are for full particulars fsr the new year, and | 
ex. the Visitor “‘ does actually give over $20 for 
!” Address 


| 


JOHN CHURCH "9 | garnished on spplicatie 
CINCINNATI, == oO 
And 8% BROADWAY, SEW YORT. 1 





STANDARD TEXT BOOKS. 


NEW EDIT EDITIONS 
BROWN’S 
FNCLISH 
GRAM MARS. 


Edited by HENRY KIDDLE, A. M. 
Supt. of schools, New York City, 


Brown's First Lines of English Grammar’$0.45 
lustiutes =“ “ 100 


The excellence of BROWN’S GRAMMARS is very 
generally admitted, and notwithstanding the multitude 
of School Grammars which have COME IN COMPE- 
TITION WITH THEM, they have steadily ADVANC- 
ED IN PUBLIC FAVOR. In perspicuous arrange- 
ment, accuracy of definition, fullness of illustration, 
and com prehensiveness of plan. they stand UNRIVAL- 
ED, and are — MORE EXTENSIVELY USED 
throughout the United States than ANY OTHER works 
on the subject. 


Friends’ Elementary and High _—— 
Baltimore, Md. 

Iam stil] using Brown’s Grammars in the Institu- 
tion, preferring them to others because they are at once 
comprehensive and methodical, Beginning with an 
explanation of what grammar is, and the parts into 
which it is divided, it takes up each part in detail, 
places the great principles of the language before the 
eye of the learner, and impresses them upon his mind 
by definitions and ruies so perspicuous, so simple, yet 
s0 comprehensive, that he cannot fail to understand 
them. 

Definitions are illustrated by examples; rules are 
followed by practical exercises, both in parsing and 
false syntax. Parsing commences with etymology, and 
thus the student not only learns what each part of 
speech is, but it<« relation to other words in the sen- 
tence. Going on by constant repetitions and easy grad- 
ations, he becomes thoroughly acquainted with the 
whole subject. 

Prosody is treated in a manner as thorough and me- 
thodical, The examples are so well chosen, the exer- 
cises for practice so numerous, that with the aid and 
direction of a competent teacher the student can gain 
so full a knowledge of versification, and the right use 
of figurative language, as almost to preclude the neces- 


| ity for studying that branch of rhetoric, 


Ex1 M. Lams, Principal, 


RROWN'S GRAMMAR 
ENGLISH GRAMMA RS 


Over 10v0 papes, Royal svo, oo OS 25. 
The “GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS ” is 
an invaluable book of reference, and umevamaber 
should have a copy in his library. No teacher can af- 
ford to be without it. 


Very Favorable Terms for Introduction. 


ADDRESS 


| WILLIAM WOOD & C0., 


27 GREAT JONES STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





1Y'SQn, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR &| 


‘NEW YORK. 
Publish 
Sander’s Union Readers. 


| New Graded Readers. 
| Rebinson’s Mathematies. 


“ Shorter Course in Mathemath0ge 
Webster’s Dictionaries. 
White's Progressive Art Studies. 
ar- wnee Histories. 


Geographies. 
auteneeit Word Book Series? 
Dana’s Geology: 

Spencerian Penmanship. 
Gray’s Botanies. &e., &e. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


“SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT! 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


WORCESTER’S 





New Primary Spelling Book, 


Ninety-six Pages, 


Beautifully Illustrated. 
Liberal terms for introduction and exchange, Ad- 


| dress the publishers, 


WM. WARE & CO., 
Successors to Brewer & Tileston, 
47 Franklin St., Boston. 





POT MATE Reo 


Payson, Dunton a ertbaer’s Copy Books. 
Payson, Dnnton & Scribner's New Manual of 


Penmanchip 
Bartholomew's Industrial Drawing Series. 
Industrial Drawing Books. 


Cards, three 
Saneal ov quads to above. 


Graded Blanks. 
No.1. Words. No.2. Words and Definitions, No, 
oo, Sa 


8, Words, De 
Te oe ig 


duction 
on application. Correspondence solicited, 
POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO. 
53 John St,. N.Y. 


18777 NEW BOOKS, 1877. 
New Features! 
Better Methods! 
1. Appleton’s Readers. 8y Wm. T. Haxzris, Supt. of 
Schools, St. Louis, Mo. A. J. Rickorr, Supt. of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio ; 
and MarK Baltey, Prof. of Elocution, Yale College. (Ready Oct. 1st.) 


2. New American History. For Schools, By G. P. Quack- 


ENBoS, LL.D). Incomparably superior. 


3. The Mode! Copy-Books. In six numbers. 


SLIDING Copies. A great improvement. (Ready Oct. 1st. ) 


4. Synopsis of Ceneral History. From. c. 800 toa 
p. 1876. Outlined in Diagrams and Tables. By Samuet WiLLarp, A. M. 
M.D. (Ready Oct. 1st. ) 


5. Krusi’s Industrial Drawing Courses. 


1. Textile Designs. 2. Outline and Relief Designs. 
3. Mechanical Drawing. 
Descriptive circulars, specimen pages, and price lists, forwarded upon application: 
by sending us their post oftiice addresses, for future announcements, 


Address D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 549 & 451 broadway, N. Y. 


WITH 


Teachers will oblige 








w. SHOEMAKER 4 & Co., 


The Elocutionists’ po f 

No. 4, 192 pages, comprising "the latest popular read- 
es dialogues and tableaux, 35 cts., cloth 

Best Things from Best Authors. 

Comprising Nos. 1, 2 and 3 of the Elocutionists An- 
nual (nearly 600 pages) elegantly bound, cloth, $1.50, 
Green and gold, $2. 

Oratory. 

An oration by Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, delivered 
before.the National School of Elocution and Oratory ; 

er’bindiag 15 cts., limp cloth 25 cts, The above 

Publications sent post paid on receipt of price. 

SHOEMAKER & CO., Publishers, 
1,418 Chestnut st., Phila., Pa, 





, REMSEN and HAFFEL- 


PUBLISHERS, PHILA., 


CHEER: 


Prof. LABBE RTON'S HISTORICAL SERIES 


Outlines of History.—Outlines of History; with 
Original Tables, B  pameeenyy © Genealogical and 
Literary. 1 vol., ek ag oblong 4to, cloth, $2.00, 
Mitsostont Questions ogically Arranged and Di. 


The _ tojOutlines of History. 1 vol, 
oblong quarto, cloth $1.75. 

Historical Atlas, 
Containing a chronological series of 100 Colored 
= illustrating successive periods, from the Dawn 
of to the Present Day. 1 vol. oblong quar- 
to, joth $3.60 

Historical Chart, or, History Taught by the Eye. 
Showing at a glance the Rise, Development and Fall 
uf all the important Nations, from the earliest times 
until the present day. This Chart is published in 
four distinct forms, 

&#— For terms and other information, address the 

publishers, 


TIBBALS & SONS, 
37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, 

Have on hand the largest assortment of Theological, 
College and School books kept in New York, 

A large assortment from auction for Sehool, Family 
and general Libraries. Also Sunday school books from 
all publishers—all on the most favorable terms, 

Books sold only by subscription, 

Yend for catalogues and particulars. 
CoLtins & BROTHER, 

PUBLISHERS, 414 Browciway, N, Y. 
Olmsted’s School Astronomy (sneil. 











A Com- 


pendiuin of Astronomy. forschooly, By Prof, Olm- 
sted, A new edition, revi-ed by Prof. Snell. 12mo, 
$1 00. 

Olmsted's College Astronomy (Snell). An In- 
troduction to Astronomy, for col'eze students. By 
Prof. Olm-ted, Yale Cclege. Th'rl stereotype edi- 


tion. 
$2 00 


IDDLETON, Ww, J ‘- 
7 ‘Howard St., New York, 


Trench on Study of W ords. —Revised Ed.,—12 mo. 
$1.25. 


Revised by Prof. Sail, Amher-t College. 9vo, 





White’s Student's Cloth. 
$1.25. 
Connington’s A.neid of Virgil.—l2mo. $2.25. 


The Unabridged “ Student’s Hallam.” 12mo. 
$1.75 vol. 
May’s Constitution of England. 12mo $1.75 vol. 


Mythology.—12mo. 





REVOLUTION IN WRITING BOOKS! 

H. W. ELLSWORTH, author of the celebrated 
Ellsworth System Penmavship and Book- 
keeping, ba< the pleasure of announcing an 


Entirely New and Improved Series 


WRITINC BOOKS (Reversible Form) 
u Five numbers, graded according to the 
New Course of study prescribed in the 
New York City Schools, 
aad embodying the results of his experience as 


Teacher and Auther ef Penmanship 

for the past Sixteen Years. 
Wholesale Price with Hinged Blotter per Doz- 
GMi.é.. 


THE AMERICAN NEW CO., 
AGENTS. 


Sevecdedaoch ded eb'itee, ageceses $1.20 
GENERAL TRADE 





New Music books for Schools!’ 


Now give new life t to your “Musical Exercises by intro- 
ducing one of these aupertor books, 


The Grammar School Choir, (00 cts., 
$6 doz.,) by W. 8. TrLpEN, pro sides admirably for 
the needs of the U pper Classes in Grammar Schools, 
Just out. Carefully prepared 7 a practical and 
successful teacher, Musicin 1, 2,3 & 4 parts, and 
the best quality. 


The School Song Book, (0 cts., $6 doz.,) 
has an unusually extended Instructive Course, in- 
te raperse od with Exercises and Songs, beautiful Mu- 
nic d is pr epare A for Girls Normal School, 
by ( vi I ria th: Phi'ade!phia Normal 
Schovl for Girls, 


The High School Choir, «; per doz. 


$9), has already a great reputation as an almost pere 
fect High School Song Book, and is extensively used 
—put should be universally used. Music in 2, 3 and 





4 parts, By L. O, Emerson & W, 8. TILDEN, 

The Whippoorwill, (50 cts., 5 doz.) Pine 
general collection of cheerful, wide-awake Songs for 
Common Schools, By W. 0. Perkins, author of 
The Golden Robin 

Specimen Copies of any book mailed, post free 

for retail price. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


(. H. Ditson & Co., J. Ee Ditson & Cox, 
84° Broapway, Successors to Lre & WALKER, 
New York. Phila 


“The New Sunday School Music Book. 


HEAVENWARD, 


By James R. Murray, P. P. Bliss and other favorite 
writers, is the onLY new Song book containig the pest 
hymns and music by the late P. P. BLISS, and is 
pronounced the Best collection of Songs for the Sun- 
day School yet published. Send 25 cte for a sample 
copy (in paper covers). Price in boards 35 cte, $30.00 
per hundred, 


SCHOOL CHIMES MERRY VOIGES 


New School Song Book by | By N. Cox Stewart, For 
Jas. R. Murray. For Public | Schools, Seminaries, etc, 
or Private Schools, Juvenile ; Songs, Duets, Choruses 
Classes, etc, Used in many { and complete Elementary 
ol the largest schools iu the | Instructions. A perfect 
Country. 224 pages. Price, | School Song Book. Price, 
50 cts, $5, per dozen. 50 cts. $5. per dozen, 


Chapel Anthems 222" kev inthen 








Book for Choirs, etc, price $1.25. Discount on quan- 
ttties. 
q By James R. M . A 
The Imperial new convention and sing 
ing School Book, Price, 75 cte, $7.50 per doz. 
A colle of 
Song's of P. P. Bliss, v. rine 'teat 
Songs, and sacred. Price, 30 cts. boards; 50 cents 


cloth ; 75 cts, full gilt. 
S$? Any of the above mailed on aeceipt of retail price, 
t®™ Catalogues of Music and Music Books sent FREE, 


$. BRAINARD’S SONS Publishers, Cleveland; 0. 


FACTS AND FIGURES FOR 
Mathematicians, 


By Lawrence Siuter Benson, 
Author of “ BENSON’S GEOMETRY. 


A 16mo pamphlet, 30 cents, post-paid. 
Author. 


25 





Address the 


149 Grand Street, New York City. 





FASHIONABLE | = DS, Po two 


10c, post paid. Agente’ outfit, 10c. 
GEO. I. REED & CO., Nassau, N. ¥, 
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Wiiu1aM H. FARRELL, BuUSINEss AGENT. 
Wi.uraAM F. KELLOGG, SUBSCRIPTION AGENT. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
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Subscription Price $2.00 per annum in advance, Money should be 
sent by draft or postal money order. Currency sent by mail is ta ihe 
risk of the sender. 

Money Remittances.—Noever send us currency in a letter. Al- 
Ways get a postal money order, check or draft on New York; or else send 
the money in a registered letter. Remember that currency sent by mail 
is at your risk and not ours, 

The SCHOOL JOURNAL can be obtained of any news-dealer in the 
United States. The American News Company of New York, general agts. 








We want an agent wn every town and village in the U. 8. to whom we 
will pay a liberal commission. 





The columns of the JouRNAL are open for the di ion of subject 
pertaining to education. Let those who have practical skill communicate 
it to others, 





Should this paper by any means come into the hands of one not a sub- 
scriber, we ask you (1) to consider it a special invitation io subscribe ; (2) 
to hand it to a teacher or other person who is interersed in education, and 
urge him to take it also, 


NEW YORK, OCTOBER 20, 1877. 


TEACHERS who send us_ twenty subscribers to the 
ScHoLar’s CoMPANION may receive the ScHooL 
JOURNAL free. 
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WE gave several articles last week from the ScHoL- 
Ak’s Companion, for October. A veteran teacher 
met us and said: ‘‘ Why I read the extracts from the 
ScHo.ar’s COMPANION with perfect delight ; indeed, 
there were some of the best things there I have seen 
for many a day.” We are confident the Companion 
will prove a necessary adjunct of the school-room ; in 
fact scarcely a teacher has seen it but has subscribed 
at once. Teachers have appointed agents who ob- 
tained from ten to one hundred names in a school, 
and the outlook is very satisfactory. Let every one 
send 10 cents for the first two numbers of the best pa- 
perfor the scholars yet published. It is only 50 cents 
a year. 

THE PRIZES. 

Will the teachers call the attention of their pupils 
to the prizes offered in the Companion. From Penn- 
sylvania we have six from one country school to com- 
pete for ihe writing prize. Let the scholars send in 
their names. Again, tell the scholars about the prizes. 


Corporal Punishment Again. 








Tue Board of Education of this city, again discuss- 
ed the question whether boys who are found incorrig- 
ible, should be chastised by the teacher, if their pa- 
rents wish it. A great deal was ably said on both 
sides, but the impartial listener would certainly agree 
that the best arguments were made by those who ad- 
vocate the plan of inflicting corporal pain, if neces- 
sary to procure obedience. In a certain sense, it ap- 
peared as if a mere spirit of sentimentalism had taken 
possession of those who approved this measure ; the 
body of the child, they opposed to hold sacred. But 
what of the teacher? Shall a mass of tobacco be 
hurled in his face, and he, lamb-like, only politely re- 
quest the offender to step down and out? Why not 


consider the teacher’s person as sacred as the schol- 
ars? Why not pass a by-law against the pupils—for- 
bidding the throwing of inkstands, slatepencils, tobac- 
co-quids, the use of the most obscene and filthy lan- 
guage? But the main point is here ; it is a duty that 
grown up people owe to the rising generation to hold 
All the by-laws cannot ab- 


it in proper subjection, 


solve this generation from negligence, weakness and 
imbecility, if it permits hoodlumism to prosper, be- 
cause, forsooth, a boy has sometime been flogged un- 
justly and excessively at school. It is an American 
weakness to permit boys to have their own way at 
home, at school and abroad. The result is too ap- 
parent everywhere. The prisoners of jails and peni- 
tentiaries are of a younger age year by year. Boy- 
thieves, burglars and robbers are becoming an ac- 
knowledged part of the criminal class, 

In many things this generation has improved upon 
the past ; in respect to methods of increasing morali- 
ty and uprightness it has made no new discoveries. 
There is a tendency to brutality and vice in the young, 
that in many cases must be met by force; moral sua- 
sion does not meet the case; it is not fitted for the 
emergency ; the boy must know and respect the rights 
of others and the wishes of others at his own peril. 
The old paths are safe ones to walk in. The worthy 
men and women of to-day were brought up to honor 
their parents, to listen to the voices of the older, to 
obey the teacher. Can we produce a better genera- 
tion by moral suasion? The stern virtues need to be 
inculcated with sternness. Lying, thieving, profanity, 
obscenity, truancy, disobedience of rules, should be 
rooted out of the minds of our boys ; it is more essen- 
tial than the rule of three. School-officials owe to the 
boys a thorough training in habits of prompt obedi- 
ence ; “obey and though shalt live” is the old rule. 
Let modern innovation touch and change everything 
except the reverence due the parent by the child, 
teacher by the pupil. Let us not be outdone by 
China. 

ee ‘ 

A GOOD many of the teachers of the city, feel indignant 
over the language used by Commissioner Watson, when he 
spoke on the question of the wages paid to chem. The word 
“leeches,” as applied by him to them, implies that they 
would and do obtain money by unjust means. Is this true? 
Do any draw pay that they do not earn? Is not the money 
they receive well earned? The matter came up before the 
delegate to the City Association and aroused a spirited dis- 
cussion. A memorial was proposed, but finally, consider- 
ing it to be the words of one man only, and nvt of the Board 
itself, the matter was laid aside We trust Commissioner 
Watson will withdraw the unkind and unjust term. It was 
undoubtedly spoken in haste. We believe him to be a firm 
and consistent friend of education, though he sometimes 
has an odd way of showing it. 


——e— 


NEW YORK CITY. 


New York Board of Education. 


The Commissioners met Oct. 17. 

Present. Messrs. BEARDSLEE, BAKER, BELL, COHEN, 
Down, GouLDING, HALSTED, HAZELTINE, JELIFFE, KELLY, 
PLaAcE, TRAUD, VERMILYE, WHEELER, WALKER. WATSON, 
WILkrns, Woop, WickHAM, and WEstT.—20. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

The Trustees of the 19th ward sent ina long statement 
respecting the appointment of Miss Teresa O'Callaghan, in 
which they used streng language concerning the Teacher’s 
Committee. It was referred to the By-Law Committee. 

CITY SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT. 
He had examined the Evening Schools and found. 





No. of pupils registered at opening, 10,692 
o * “ since opening, . ° . 8,936 
The average attendance first week, , ‘ . 8874 
“ « “ 2nd. “ , i. 9,477 
Of which there were males, « ‘ F ‘ - 6,206 
« oe females 3,138 
” ” col’d pupils, 133 
No. of schools visited, ; 28 
” aes found excellent, 16 
“ “ “ Zz : 12 
- classes inspected, . . ; 7 
“ a with excellent efficiency, 254 
“ ri “ fair “ : P 18 
No of pupils enrollea in Day Schoola, Sept 80, . 115.181 
Average attendance, ; , ‘ . : 105,355 
Increase over last year, : , 8,359 


The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children re- 
ported that in P. D. G. 8S. No. 14,a boy named Palmer, had 
been kept in until 5 P. M., and then boxed on the ears for 
being restless, by Miss Meyers, the principal, and that severe 
sickness ensued. This matter seemed to attract considera- 
ble attention, especially as it followed so soon on the ap- 
plication to restore corporal punishment. 


Geo. B. Lawton, 77 Jane street, has been ene in the 
lace of David M. Earl, for the 9th ward ; an 





Ja:r es Elgas, 
west 19th street, in place of O. Zollikoffer, 16th amas 
trustees. 















CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 


The debate on amending the by-law so as to permit chas- 
tisement of incorrigible pupils—the parents consenting— 
was resumed. 


Mr. Hazeltine said he was opposed to corporal punish- 
ment. In respect, however, to compelling the truants to 
behave in school, it seemed to be necessary, They are in- 
corrigible, are soon dismissed, and get no good. Now it 
seems necessary to reach this class; that is the object of 
this by-law. There are parents who cannot make their chil- 
dren mind, and who cannot be controlled under the moral 
suasion plan ; these should be assisted ; if they are willing, 
the principal should punish them ; it should be done. There 
are no small number of these whe are ruined for want of 
the strong hand of power at the right time. 

Mr. Wood said he rose with diffidence. He esteemed the 
opinions of those with whom he differed. A certain philos- 
opher would rather be right, with Plato, than wrong, even 
if all the world agreed with him: he regretted to differ on 
this subject with Dr. Hunter, the President tf the Normal 
College ; he believed that Mr. Walker was perfectly logical 
in his argument. He doubted that he could add ar om 
to that, but he rose to speak, willing to take part in the 
unpopularity of the movement, if so it was to be. Solomon 
spoke for all time ; he is an authority above Agassiz or Her- 
bert Spencer. The peaceable fruits of righteousness are 
what Mr. Walker and the rest of us are after. We want to 
save the 76 expelled yearly ; we believe by suitable chas- 
tisement these can be saved. The Bible encourages this ; 
we are right, we know. The Friends do not punish, we are 
told, but they have a way to enforce obedience. So in schools; 
there are surreptitious ways of enforcing obedience that 
ought to be rooted out. A great point has been made about 
the 100,000 whippings ; why this 1s only about one apiece 
perannum. Now I was brought up under the Scotch rigor 
and I never saw blood drawn, but my legs often looked like 
a zebra’s, I will confess ; if the proportion of my school was 
extended to our public schools it would have amounted to 
2,500,000 floggings. In 1869 a modification was made which 
I attempted to modify again in 1870, The truants are cer- 
tainly improved by sending them to reformatory schools, be- 
cause they are flogged there, but all are not and cannot be 
sent there. I am in favor of having the incorrigible sound- 
ly flogged. It would surely prevent their dismissal from 
the schools. Our by-law is like the watch in Much Ado 
About Nothing. If a boy disobeys, why they cal! together 
the officials and then—he is dismissed. 

Mr. Wetmore said there was no proof that whipping 
would save the 76 dismissed. From a long experience I say 
that all can be saved without punishment ; that will drive 
them out: Solomon has been quoted; why he had been 
spoiled by the rod. Why not flog the girls? If itis good 
for the boys, is must be good for the girls. He gave exam- 
ples of punishment—striking examples. 

Mr. Wheeler said, undouktedly, some boys had been pun- 
ished unjustly, but these are isolated cases; some to 
prison unjustly, but no one would abolish the prisons. there 
isa t deal of brutality indulged in by a class of bullies 
in school that should be repressed ; they should be made to 
go to school ; they should not be turned out. They should 
be made to obey rules and behave themselves, that is what 
we ask for. 

Mr. Hazeltine said it was not a question whether corporal 
punishment should be again introduced, It is a proposition 
to allow the parent to choose to bave hischild flogged 
rather than expelled. There are those who feel that we can 
many boys who otherwise retained. 

Mr. West said flogging never did any good. 

Mr. Halsted said in the House of Refuge many boys came 
trom the public schools, He found boys who evidently de- 
moralized their classes from their own account, and were 
dismissed from the schools. The teachers have no power to 
repress disorder—they must be cast out ; then they become 
thieves. He gave instances showing the good coming from 
the use of the rod in the House of Refuge. Disobedient boys 
had been into first class men. 

Mr. Watson then,spoke against the change. 


—~w oe > 


LETTERS. 


From Washington Hasbrouck. Principal of New 
Jersey State Normal and Model Schools. 


I am much pleased with the first number of the 
ScHOLaR’s ComPaANION, and think it admirably adopt- 
ed for young folks in our schools. It will do much, I 
think, to create in the minds of the young a taste for 
good reading. It deserves success, which I hope it 
may abundantly have. 

Yours most truly, 
W. HAasBROUCK. 








Mr. Epitor: I certainly listened with surprise to 
the speech of Mr. Wetmore, at the last meeting of 
the Board of Education. He thinks Solomon did not 
give good advice when he pronounced for whipping a 
disobedient son! In fact, he thinks that his much 
marrying demoralized him. What then becomes of 
the inspiration of the Bible ? I was taught to believe 
that these utterances were inspired and true. I do 
not doubt the ability of the Educational Fathers, but 
I do their theology. A TEACHER. 
To the Editor of the New York Scoot JOURNAL: 

Would it not be a pertinent question, after each semi-an- 
nual promotion, for our Superintenaents to ask. how many 
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were promoted, from each class to the next grade, and what 
| with these classes are pointed out, and the negligent use of 

In this way, a just comparison might be made, between | 
those schools, where the children are kept two terms in’ 


per-centage, of the class. 


each grade, and others, where but one term is spent, in 
each of the six lower ‘grades. 

Also, give us their opinion as tothe length of time a 
child of ordinary ability, should take to complete each 
grade. Not, which is easier for the teacher, but which is 
dvetter for the scholar. 

A GRAMMAR SCHOOL TEACHER. 


To the Editor of the New York ScHoou JOURNAL. 

The ScHoot JourRNAL has my warmest wishes, as I re- 
new my subscription for the fifth time. It appears to grow 
stronger, brigiiter and bezter every year. As I compare it 
with other journals, I prefer it. J. W.S. 


To the Editor of the New Yorx ScHoo. JouRNAL. 


In the issue of Sept. 22, I see J. W. W. inquiring, “What 
shall we read,” and asking for the results of experience in 
Wilson’s Keaders. My erperience in teaching, teaches me, 
that one thing at a time and it well done, is the best plan. 
When teaching reading, the easier the matter to be read the 
better, and when we teach reading, to teach reading, and 
when we teach science, teach science. If we teach our pu- 
pils the proper use of books, and to read well, they will seek 
and find the road to knowledge. Indeed, they have the 
way open before them and have nothing to do but to walk 
therein. Good readers take a delight in reading. 

Your suggestion is a good one, but in our sunny land not 
all the teachers have a knowledge of the natural sciences, 
and not al] that have some knowledge of them know how 
to select the most useful topics and simplify them so that 
so that they can be understood by those more ignorant than 
the teachers, (if any such their be ?) 

Iam well pleased with the position of the NEw York 
ScHOoL JOURNAL, on all subjects. J. M. CouLson, 


From Professor William F. Phelps, President of the 
Whitewater, (Wis.) Normal School. 


To the Editor of the New York ScHoot JOURNAL. 

Thanks for the first number of the ScHOLAR’s CoMPAN- 
10N. It is sprightly and interesting, and will, I trust, be 
welcomed by the grand army of young Americans who are 
to form ‘‘to-morrow’s society.” You have an immense con- 
stituency, you know its wants, and I wish you eminent suc- 
cess in your praiseworthy efforts to make the pupils of your 
large school wiser, better and happier. 

Very truly yours, Wa. F, PHELPs. 
To the Editor of the New Yorx ScHoon JouRNAL. 

I was charmed by the address of President Wood at the 
Board of Eaucation on Wednesday last. Here isan hon- 
est, upright, intelligent man giving us no theory as is of- 
fered by Messrs. Watson, Wetmore and others, but the re- 
sults of a white-haired experience. May he long be seen in 
his place, which he adorns and ennobles. M. R. C. 


To the Editor of the NEw YorK SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


Your paper is certainly invaluable to the teacher. But 
why do uot such men as Principals Southerland, Babcock 
Martin, Olney, John Boyle, Hyatt anda score more have 
something to say. It seems to us, who are assistants, that 
they must be “ stocked” with educational wisdom ? Please 
ask them to give us of their experience and knowledge, 

AN ASSISTANT. 


BOOK NOTICES, " 
Batn’s BRIEF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
Publishers, 25 Bond street, N. Y. 


It is a brief work on a logical method. The definitions 
are concise and accurate, the principles clearly stated and 
the rules intelligible. Its chief commendations lie in an- 
ticipating unavoidable difficulties by a discreet handling of 
certain elementary principles. This preparatory portion 
explains he meanings of Individual, General, Abstract, 
Class, Genus, Species, Co-ordinate, Subordinate, and Defini- 
tion ; the constituents of a Proposition; and, finally, Sen- 
tences from which are evolved the Parts of Speech. After 
such preliminary explanations the pupil is prepared to 
enter upon a strict definition of the Parts of Speech. 

Inflection is treated with exactness, and Analysis of sen- 
tences clearly exemplified. 





Henry Holt & Co., 


Batn’s* ENGLISH GRAMMAR AS BEARING UPON COMPOS- 
trion. Henry Holt & Co., Publishers, 25 Bond street, N. 
¥. 

The work isa running commentary designed to accom- 
pany and follow out the author’s Higher English Grammar, 
and isa fine stepping stone to his Rhetoric, one of the best 
text-books ever written on that subject. 

The introductory chapter discusses definitions and gives 
reason for them. Following this area subdivision and 


| the study of delicate construction. 


classification of the Parts of Speech. The niceties connected 


certain words which produces much obscurity in the com- 
position, is carefully guarded against. 

In the conjugation of the verb there is a wide scope for 
The author does jus- 
tice to this subject, first, by describing the boundary line be- 
tween the Infinite anda Participle. Secondly, in exempli- 
fying the complications of Shall and Will, and the still 
greater complications of Should and Would. 

Under the head of Derivation the distinctive functions of 
the Saxon and Classical words for the same things are dis- 
cussed, and copious examples given to show the respective 
merits and deficiencies uf the two classes and impress their 
peculiarities. 

In syntax the first point discussed is the use to be made 
of the scheme of concords specifying instances when these 
cencords impart energy and emphasis to the meaning. 

He discusses largely that most important thing in the 
whole compas of Grammar,—the order of Words. Sundry 
quotations not previously agitated within the sphere of Eng- 
lish Grammar, yet producing great variety of genuine re- 
finement in the use of language, are ably bandled and pre- 
sented in such a manneras will render them practicably 
available. The work is nota compilation but the result of 
studying carefully the devices of composition. No teacher's 
library is complete without it. It should be on the desk of 
every teacher, and thoroughly studied 


Brown’s PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. Van Antwerp, 





Bragg & Co., Publishers, 28 Bond St., New York, and 137 
Walnut St., Cincinnati. 

The habits of correct living should be formed in child- 
hood, The value and duration of humun life are intimately 
connected with the formation of such habits. In childhood 
the vital organs are in a state of development. In childhood | 
also, impressions are of a deeper and more permanent char- 
acter than those received in maturer life. Habits injurious 
to health when formed in childhood are seldom corrected, 
nor does it lessen the effect when such habits are formed 
through ignorance. 

In the work above named the author seems to aim at this 


| 209% of the stock of a mining company. 





very thing. Hygiene is the prominent feature ofthe work. 
To this all other subjects are made subordinate. ‘(he work 
is written ina popular style rendering it attractive to the 
general reader. There are other features of the work which 
highly recommend it as a text book in the school. It is ar- 
ranged in such a manuer that if one lesson per day be | 
studied for four days in the week, and the fifth be epent on | 
review, the entire book may be completed in an ordinary 
term of one quarter ot aschool year. Each section is intro 
duced by a head-line indicating the subject of the section, | 
admirably adapting it to the method of teaching by topica. | 
The recapitulations at the end of the sections will greatly | 
assist the teacher and the pupil in making reviews, 

THALHEIMER’S GENERAL History. Van Antwerp, Bragg 
& Co., Publisheas, 28 Bond St., New York. 

It is just the work needed in the school-room. So short is 
the time devoted to school education that few are able to 
puratfe the manuals of Ancient, Medieval and Modern His- 


’ | tory, consequently leave school with a limited knowledge of | 


General History. This book is admirably adapted to meet | 
the wants of the pupil and supply this deficiency. 

It is simple in its arrangement and style, and may be | 
studied by any any pupil old enough to study General His- 
tory; yet is sufficiently comprehensive to be a guide to 
older students, whose tine does not permit them to under- 
take the study of the larger manuals. At the end of each 
chapter there is a reference to authorities, which opens the 
way for the teacher to presenta fuller narative whenever 
the time and circumstances will permit. The maps form an 
important featur» of the work and will greatly aid both 
teacher and pupil. 
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College of the City of New York. 


EXAMINATION FOR ADMISSION. 
English Grammar. 

1. In how many and what ways may the plural of nouns 
be formed? Give and example of each. 

2. What is the difference between a pronoun and a pro- 
nominal adjective? Write a short sentence of not less than 
than two lines introducing an example of each of those 
parte of speech. 

8. In what ways can the gender of nouns be expressed? | 
Give two examples of each of the different modes. 

4. What is the infinite mood? In how many and what 
ways can it be used in a sentence ? 

5. Parse the words in italics: 

From scenes like these old Scotia’s grandeur springs, 
That mkes her luved at home, revered abroad ; 
Princes and lords are but the breath of kings, 














“An honest man’s the noblest work of God ” , 


6. Construct a complex sentence, one member of which 
must contain an adverbial phrase. 

7. Write a synopsis of the verb “strike” in the second 
person singular of all the tenses in the active voice, ancient 
or solemn style. Arrange this neatly, naming the tenses 
and moods in order. 

8. Correct the errore in the following sentences, and give 
the reasons for the correction : 

(a.) Gravitation is where one body attracts another. 

(b.) Henry is not tall like I am. 

(c.) If you will go I will pay thy expenses. 

(d.) Whether or no this is the man which committed 
the burglary is uncertain. 

(e.) Nearly a thousand head of cattle was transported 
over the road. 

9. Analyse the following sentence: The most mischievous 
liars are those who keep on the verge of truth. 

10. What is meant by the “principal parts” of a verb? 
Give the principal parts of “ wring, catch, forsake, go, lend, 
speak, swim.” 

Arithmetic. 

1. Divide 648 by 200 ; by .02; by 20,000; 
give the sum of the quotients, 

2. A farmer has 2-3 of his Jand in grass, ¥ of it in grain, 
and the rest, which is 994 acres, in woodland. How many 
acres has he in grass, how many in grain, and how many 
in the whole farm? 

8. How much is 5-6 of a ton of coal worth, if 17 2-8 tons 
are worth $100 ? 

4, What cost 25 A.,3 R., 308q. rods of land at $20 an 
acre ? 

5. A verson expended 16° of all he was worth in buying 
If the entire stock 
of the company sold for $100,000, what was the person 
worth ? 

6. A trader sold 75 cords of wood for $487.50, thereby los- 
ing 10% of the cost. What did the wood cost per cord? 

7. If by selling a house for $12,500 a builder gains 25%, 
what per cent. would he have gained or lost by selling it 
for $9,000 ? 

8. What is the amount of £17 for 10 months, 15 days, at 
81g per cent. per annum ? 

9. In what time would $600 amount to $652 at 644 per 
cent, per anpum ? 

10. If for $9 8-7 we can buy 8 3-8 yds., what must we pay 
for 7.45 yds? This question must be stated and worked by 
proportion. 


by .0002, and 


Algebra. 
1. What is the ee value of 
( d) b—e 
wr... / +—— lines —c) +B 
~) 4) f 2 


when a=10, b=8, c=—6, d=4, e=2, and f=5 ? 


62°+ Tay—dy* 
2. Find theJgreatest common divisor of 





62° + llay+3y? 


and reduce the fraction to its lowest terms, 








(a+ a—2) (a+e a— aI 
8. Divide < + » by dinewn amen 
la— —2z a+z\ la—z a+a) 
1+a 1 
4. Given —— = 1+ - to find the value of 2. 
1—2z a 
1 17 
5. Given 8 2+-}+62 <7——)} =z, tofind the value 
{ 2 x 
of 2. 
ey 2 sy 
6. Given -+- = 8, and-——= 1, to find the value of 
8 5 9 10 
Tang y. 


7. A has three times as much money as B, but if B give 
A $50, then A will have four times as muchas B. Find the 
money of each. 

8. What is a coefficient? An exponent? A polynominal ? 
A power of a quantity? A trinomial? Give an example of 
each. 

9. What is factoring? Whatisa factor? Give the first 
three theorems used in factoring, with an example under 
each theorem. 

10, What is an equation ? What is transposition? Why 
are the signs changed in transposing ? Name at least three 
| of the axioms or principles on which the solution of equa- 
tions depends. 

History. 

. Give the dates of the following: ist. The discovery 
‘nae 2d. The settlement off Boston. 3d. The settle- 
ment of Philadelphia. 4th. The settlement of Virginia. 
5th. The settlement of New York. 6th, Its conquest by 


|the English. 7th. The Union of the New English Colonies, 
| 9th. The commencement of the second war with England. 


9th. The purchase of Louisiana. 
Warhingion. 


10. The birth of George 
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2. How many kinds of colonial government were there ? 
Name them and give an example of each. ' 

8. What was the cause of the French and Indian War? 
When did it begin and end? What influence(did it exert 
in producing the American Revolution ? 

4. What was the Stamp Act, and why did England pass 
it? What acts followed this? 

5. Why did the surrender of Burgoyne prove of such im- 
mense importance to the American cause? What is the 
date of this ? 

6. What is meant by the Federal Constitution? When 
and where was it adopted ? What led to its adoption ? 

7. What were the causes of the Civil War? Make the 
answer to this somewhat full, extending through not less 
than six lines. 

8. When and where was the first cannon shot in this war 
fired? How long did the war last? What eveut terminat- 
edit? When and from what cause did Johnson become 
President ? 

9. Why was the purchase of Louisiana an event of the 
very first importance? Give a general idea of its extent by 
naming the States and Territories formed from it. 

10. Give the dates of the following: 1. The battle of | 
Long Island. 2. The surrender of Cornwallis. 3. The 
evacuation of Philadelphia. 4. Arnold's treason. 5. The 
battle of New Orleans. 6. Ratification of the treaty at the 
end of the war of 1812. 7. Inauguration of John Quincy 
Adams. 8. The beginning of the Mexican War. 9. The 
Treaty of Peace at its close. 10. The Proclamation of 
Emancipation by President Lincoln. 

Geography. 

1, Name the five largest rivers in the United States ; their 
rise, course, and place of emptying. 

2. Bound the States of New York, Virginia, Louisiana, 
Missouri and Ohio. 

8. What is the latitude of the City of New York ? 

” . London ? 
What is the equator? 
What is a meridian ? 
How is the latitude reckoned ? 

4. Name the mountain systems of North America; give | 
the general direction of each, and state in what part of the 





continent they lie. | 
5. What Statee and Territories would you cross in going 
by rail from New York to San Francisco? Choose any di- | 
rect route, to Omaha, and name the chief cities you will | 
touch on the route. 
6 Name the leading mountain systems of Europe; give 
their general direction, and state in what countries they 
lie. 
7. Give five of the largest} rivers in Europe ; their rise, | 
coyrse, and place of emptying. 
8. Upon what waters are Liverpool, London, Venice, 
Havre, Marseilles, Hamburg, Melbourne, Rio Janeiro, Cal. | 
cutta, Canton situated ? 
9. Name five of the largest islands in the Western Hemi- | 
sphere, a'so five in the Eastern Hemisphere. 
they are situated. 
10. In going by steamer from St. Petersburg to Alexan- | 


dria in Egypt, what seas, guifs and bays would be travers- 


ed, and what important capes passed ? 
« 
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Letters to a Youug Kindergartener. 
LETTER NO. VI. 





WasuHInoTon, Oct. 15th,1977. 
My Dear Mary :— 


I was very much pleased to learn that you returned from 
your summer vacation iu the country with invigorated 
strength, and with fresh courage for your work. I under- 
stand from your friends that your mind is comgletely wrap- 
ped apin your {work, that you give no thought or time to 
anything else ; they fear that you don’t take sufficient care 
of your health by devoting too much thought and time to 
perfecting your Kindergarten. I thought you looked hag- 
gard, woen I last saw you, but you assured me then, that it 
the lack of funds and the worry to make both ends meei, 
that troubles you. Your work was the joy of your life, and 
no more, or a8 wearing to you as would be the life of the 
city belle, who passes half her nights in the ball-room, or 
at the theatres. That may be true, but pray follow my ad- 
vice, give as much time as you please to Kindegarten work 
in the day time, but allow no care or thought of it toin- 
fringe upon your evenings. 


from reading, it excites the brain, at a time when nature 
dictates that it shall rest, and will binder you frem going to 
sleep quickly when you retire. 

I enclose herewith an cbject lesson on the stork, some 
parts of which you will find useful when teaching your 


State where | 
| the purpose of beth hand and mouth. She picks up her food 


STORK AND THE FROGS. 


Look there! the stork on the wing, 

Don't go too far outside the ring ; 

He comes, he comes, jump quickly back. 

The frogs he always will attack. 

He sure enough comes near the pond, 

Ot frogs he is extremely fond, 

If you don’t to the bottom dive, 

His beak will pierce you like a knife. 
Frogs eing : 

He has not caught us yet, 

That puts him in a fret, 

Quack, luack, luack, cuack, cuack, 

cuack, cuack, cuack, cuack, cuack, cuack ! 


Four children or more represent the frogs within a ring, 
one child which represents the stork is outside; at the 
words “ jump quickly back,” the stork comes nearer the ring 
hopping on one foot. When the words are sung: “ If you 
don’t to the bottom dive,” the little frogs hop down until 
they have sung the whole song. Then the stork hops in 
and tries tc catch the frogs, who must not run, but hop 
around until one by one is caught, the last one caught is 
stork next time. The object lesson below is not intended, as 
you will see to be used verbatim, as it is worded in a man- 
ner not adapted to youngest scholars, it is simply given to 
furnish material to draw upon and to be given in the most 
simple worded manner, easily understood by the youngest, 

THE STORK. 


The stork does not live in this country as the little robin 
red-breast and the wood-pecker, but he lives away across 
the ocean in Europe. It is not a wild bird like the hawk, 
afraid of people, but a domestic bird like the little sparrow 
or the swallow, who love to build their little homes near or 
even in people’s houses, (for the barn swallow builds in 
barns,) the chimney swallow in chimneys. Thus the stork 
prefers the city to the country, and people think so much of 
them that is considered a very great wrong to disturb them 
in any way or shape. It prefers to live ina mild climate 
and seeks out marshy places to find its food. As most of 
these little children hvve never seen a stork I must try and 
describe it to vou 





Ist. Form. The shape of the stork appears like two cones 
joined together at the base ; it is oval or egg shaped. 

2nd. Size. The stork is quite a large bird, it measures 
about 31¢ feet in length, and when its wings are stretched 
out, they measure 7 feet from tip to tip. It stands about 314g 
feet high. 

2rd. Color. The color of the stork is either black or white. 

4th. Parts. It Lasa head,a long neck, two wings, body 
and tail covered with feathers like all birds. Its legs are | 
quite long, so is its bill, it has no teeth. Has any bird teeth ? | 
No, indeed. 

5th. Uses. It is useful in destroying suakes and insects 
which injure grain when it is growing. 

6th. Details The bill of the stork is shaped like the letter V. 
It isot reddish color and seven inches long. Her bill answers | 


with it, teeds cheir young ones with it, and oils her feathers 
with her bill ; for it is so long that she can reach every part 
of her body with it, having a long neck to help her about it. 

“ Do you think the feathers grow on the stork’s body soas 
just to have the edges meet? No, they overlap each other 
the same as scales do on fishes. Those feathers are the 
bird’s clothing. She is indeed warmly and prettily dressed 
without spending any skill, time or money onthem. Neither 
did these dear little boys and girls here make their own 
clothing. The hands and care of kini friends provides 
clothing for you until you are able to buy or make them 
yourself. Do you think the stork’s clothes wears out like | 
yours do and get shabby? They do indeed, and she has a 
new dress every year. The feathers grow ragged and rough 
looking and fall out every year, and new ones grow in place 
of the old ones. . 

The shape of the stork’s tail is shaped likea fan. You re- 
member last week we told you that the fish used the tail to 
steer with. Well, the stork uses her tail also to steer with, 
while she is swimming (or as we call it flying) through the 
air, the same as the fish swims through the water, and the 
tail is sometimea called the steerer. 

The wings every bird uses to fly with. They answer the 
same purpose as fins for the fish, and may be compared to 
the oars of a boat and we might call them the rowers. 





Pass them in social enjoyment, |" 
call on your patrons and friends, go to the concert or the | dish color. 
evening lecture, sing and play on the piano, do a little| wadein the water after the food it likesso much. Their 
mending if needful, such as will not try your eyes, refrain | 


The stork’s legs are long and slender, and are of a red- 
Her feet are partly webbed, so as to fit her to 


are shaped something like our own finger-nails. They have 
the funny fashion of standing on one leg while sleeping. 
Their bones are very light and filled with air, if they were 
heavy, it would be hard work for them to fly. 

Their food consists of worms, snakes, mice, lizards, but 








little scholars the game of the 


their fevorit: food are frogs,so you must look out in our 


play to dive down under the water quickly when the stork 
comes near, Storks love to} build their nest on the tops of 
houses, and in the cities where the sterks come every spring 
seme people place a wheel on top of their houzes, the same 
as some people have little cunuing martin-nouses near their 
houses, to invite the birds to come and build their nest with 
them. They also build on tall towers and chimneys. They 
lay four eggs which are as large as those of the goose, only 
a little more slim. 

They feed their little ones by putting their own bill with- 
in that of the little one, afid give it food to eat, which she 
has first consumed herself. 3 

Every one is pleased to see the storks coming in the 
spring time. They havea very disagreeable voice, cannot 
sing at all, nor are they very pretty, but they are such good 
birds. They never quarrel or hurt each other. The father 
storks sits sometimes on the eggs so as to relieve the mother 
bird, the same as the little doves take turns in sitting on the 
eggs. They take the very best care of their little breod, 
after they are hatched out and will defend them even with 
their lives. At the great fire of Delft, a stork was seen try- 
ing very hard to save her young storks from being burned 
in their nest. When she found that this was impossible, 
she flew on the nest to be burned with them, rather than to 
leave them. No wonder, then that people love the stork 
especially as they keep the country from being overrup by 
snakes, lizards ond frogs. You will all find out that the 
prettiest things are not the best or the most useful ; the 
snake, the butterfly, the peacock, and the tiger, although 
they are very handsome, do not accomplish as much good in 
the world as the reindeer, the cow. the camel, or the don- 
key and many other plain-lookinyg creatures, without which 
we could not get along. 

I wish the stork would come and visit us. but they now 
mostly live in Germany and Holland, till the cold weather 
comes, when they depart in great flock southward to Atrica 
and Asia, where it is warm weather while we are having 
winter. 


STORY. 


In a pond not far from Willie’s cottage there lives a large 
family of frogs, and every night when Willie was put to 


bed, he heard a grand esneert of “ quack, quack, quack :” as 


the pond was some little ways in the the woods, it sounded 


quite pretty, aud le likea to listen, aud wondered it they 
were talking to each other in that fashion. They were talk- 
ing together, they seemed to be able to listen to each other 
and talk at the same time. One night the mother Frog told 
her children that she had seen a stork, und that they must 
mind not to go further than the circle of moss that she had 
made to keep them from being found by the stork. “ If you 
hear me quacking, go quickly out of sight, or you will lose 
your life.” “Oh,I am now most grown up,” said one little 
frog whose name was Brag, “and I have sharp eyes, I'll see 
the stork, he’ll have hard work to catch me,” 

The next day, the little frogs were all busy eating little 
soft insects and bugs in the moss and on the banks of the 
pound, when they heard their mother’s warning “ Quack, 
quack, quack.” All the little frogs knew what this meant 
and jumped quickly back into the pond, excepting little 
frog Brag, who looked a'] around and said “ Well, this will 
do for such little frogs as they are, but I have a mind of my 
own, and will not run till I can see something to run away 
from.” Poor little Brag. Mrs. Stork was just swooping 
down upon upon him. Her sharp eyes had spied him, and 
now she seized him in her bill and took him home to her 
nest where the l/ttle hungry storks were anxiously waiting 
for his break fast. 

You will, of course, Dear Mary, use this object lesson at 
discretion, simplify it, or divide it into several lessons if 
more practicable. You will find that the children was so 
much interested in the subject, the whole conversation will 
seem likea pleasing story tothem. The next time you are 
going to play this game let the children tell you what they 
remember of your stork lesson and story. They enjoy every 
game better, if they cen associate it in their minds with a 
story or some interesting facts that have been told them in 
relation to the bird or animal they are going to represent in 
this play, 

Write to me again soon, and let me know if the children 
enjoyed their stork lesson. 

Believe me ever yours sincerely, 
LOUISE POLLOCE. 





‘Sxrp the hard words, honey dear,’ said an Irish school 
mistress to one of her pupils ;“ they are only the names of 


toe nails are different from those of most other birds, they | toreign countries, and you will never be in them.’ 


Boy (explaining his geography lesson to his little sister) 
‘You see, sis, the inhabitants of South Africa don’t need 
any clothes to keep them warm, because they’re Hottentots! 
But the Coolies are a diff-r-ut kind of folks, and so are the 
Chili people. Don’t vou ser? 
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THE SURE WITNESS. 


“The 19th century is the age of novels,” | 
remarks a literary historian—he might have 
added with equal truth’ “ ard novel impo- 
sitions.” Studied politeness has been passed 
offon us for native refinement, the forms cf 
devotion for its essence, and speculation for 
science, until we look askance at every new 
person or thing, and to an assertion of merit 
invariably exclaim, Prove it! In brief, Sa- ! 
tan has made himself so omnipresent that 
we look for his cloven foot everywhere, even 
in a bottle of medicine. Imagine a lady, hav- 
ing a complexion so sallow that you would 
deny her claims to the Caucasian type if her 
features did not conform to it, purchasing 
her first bottle of the Golden Medical Discov- 
ery. The one dollar is paid in the very iden- 
tical manner in which Mr. Taylor might be 
expected to purchase a lottery ticket after 
his experience withé No. 104,163,” with this 
difference, his doubt would be the result of 
personal experience, while hers would be 
founded on what a certain practitioner (who 
has been a whole year trying to correct her 
refractory liver) has said concerning it. At 
home she examines the bottle half suspic- 
iously, tastes of its contents, carefully takes 
the prescribed dose more carefully, and then 
proceeds to watch the result with as much 
anxiety as a practitioner would count the 
pulse-beats of a dying man. She takes an- 
other dose, and another, and shows the bot- 
tle to her friends, telling them she feels bet- 
ter. Her skin loses its bilious tint, her eyes 
regain their lustre, her accustomed energy 
returns, and the fact that she purchases an- 
other bottle isa sure witness that she hin. 
found the Gol, Med, Discovery to be a relia- 
ble remedy tor the disease indicated. ‘I'he | 
lady wisely resolves that in {future her esti- 
mate of any medicine will be based upon a 
personal knowledge of its effects, and not up- 
on what some practitioner (who always mak - 
long bills rhyme with pills) may say of it.— 
Dr. Pierce is in receipt of letters from hun- 
dreds of the largest wholesale and retail 
druggists in the United States, steting that 
at the present time there is a greater demand 
for the Golden Medical Discovery and Pur- 
gative Pellets than ever before. In affections 
of the liverand blood they are unsurpassed. 











DRUGS 
THE BLANCHARD 


TONIG EXTRACT OF WHEAT 


BLOOD, — (vi 
NERVE, 
BRAIN. 


‘ $5,600 


FOOD 





RUGGISTS GEN 


BLANCHARD FO 


OD CURE CO. 





HYGIENIC 
UNDERGARMENTS 


For ladies and children. These received the high>st 
Centennial Award. The Judges’ report highly 
commends them. They are all patented. Mrs, H. S. 
Hutchinson’s is the original and only store entirely de- 
voted to the manufacture and sale of these garments ia 
this city. There are many spurious patterns that look 
like them ; but these are the only ones that obsolutely 
give health and comfort to the wearer,—their sole 
merite, Circulars sent free on application. 

Be sure and apply to 


Mrs. H. S. HUTCHINSON, 
6 East 14th Street. 


VEN HELPS THOSE WHO 

help themselves. The spirit 
of sell help tothe soctet all genaine growth in the individaal ; these 
are weil éried maxima, embodying in a «mal! compass the results ot 





vast human experience, Remember, industry is the foundation and 
building up of Empires, Send 15c. for 136 page Catalogue of Type, 
Presses, &c., to W. Y. EDWARDS, 10 Barclay Street, New York. 


EVFRY TEACHER, 

No matter who he is or where 
he is, can make MONEY by 
addressing the Publishers of 








the Nev-' -«& School Journal. 





Or Sugar-Coated, Concentrated, Root 
and Herbal Juice, Anti-Bilious 
Granules. THE “LITTLE GIANT” 
CATHARTIC, or Multam in Parvo 
Physic. 


The novelty of modern Medical, Chemical, and 
Pharmaceutical Soience. No use of any longer 
taking the large, repulsive, and nauseous pills, 
composed of cheap, crude, and bulky ingredients 
when we can, by a careful application o: chemical | 
science, extract all the cathartic and other medi- 
cinal properties from the most valuable roots anc 
herbs, and concentrate them into a minute Gran- 
ule, searcely larger than a mustard 
sced, that can be ey swallowed by those of 
the most sensitive stomachs and fastidious tastes. 
Each litle Purgative Pellet represents, ina 
most concentrated form, as much cathartic power 
as is embodied in any of the large pills found for | 
sale indrug-shops. From their wonderful cathar- 
tic power, in comparison to their size, people who | 
have not tried them are apt to suppose that they 
are harsh or drastic in effect: but such is not at all 
the case, the different active medicinal principles 
of which they are composed being so harmonized 
and modified, one by the others, as to produce 
a most searching and thorough, yet 
gently and kindly operating, cathar- 

c. 





500 Reward is hereby offered by the pro- 
prietor of these Pellets, to any chemist who, upon 
analysis, will find in them any calomel or other 
forms of mercury, mineral poison, or injurious 
drug. 

Being entirely vegetable, no particular 
care is required while using them, They operate 
without disturbance to the constitution, dict, or 
occupation. For Jaundice, Headache, 
Constipation, Impure Blood, Pain in 
the Shoulders, Tightness of the Chest, 
Dizziness, Sour Eructations from the 
Stomach, Bad taste in the mouth, Bil- 
ious attacks, Pain in region of Kid- 
ncys, Internal Fever, Bloated feeling 
about Stomach, Rush of Blood to 
Ilead, High-colored Urine, Unsocia- 
bility aud Gloomy Forebodings, take 
Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Purgative Pel- 


DIRECTORY 


- 
of SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. For particulars ad- 
dress the New York ScHoo. JouRNAL, 17 Warren 8t, 


Albany, N. Y. 


Albany Academy. Merrill BE, Gates, 
Female Academy. Miss Louisa Ostrom, 
Pearl Street Institute. Amos A. Cass, 


Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 


Adelphi Academy, Samuel G. Taylor, 

Packer Collegiate Institute. A, Crittenden, Pres’t. 
Ath Seminary. George N. Bigelow, 

Boys’ School. A. T. Baldwin. 

Business College. H. A, Carpenter, 4th St. and B’way, 
Kindergarten School, Emily. Christiansen, 360 State, 
Business College. C. Claghorn, 40 Court Street. 
College Grammar School. L. W. Hart, 197 Joralemon, 
Col. & Pol’technic Inst, D, H, Cochran, Livingston Court 
Dean Academy. Alfred T. Deane, 437 Carlton. 
Lockwood Academy. John Lockwood, 139 8, Oxford, 


Canandaigua, N. Y. 


Canmadiaigua Academy. Noah T. Olarke & E. 8S. Hall, 
Ontario Female Seminary. B, 8. Richarde. 


Clinton, N. Y. 


Clinton Grammar School. Isaac O, Best, 
Dwight’s Home School. Benjamin W. Dwight, 
Houghton Seminary. John ©, Gallup, 

New York City. . 
Young Ladies Scrhoo), * * BSpring. 121E, 36. 
Kleinfeld’s tr: titnt S, H. Kleirfel’. 1608 3rd Av. 
Collegiate Scnocle ‘teorge C. Anthon, 252 Madison Av, 
Collegiate School” Jhomas R, Ash, 17 East 16th St, 





Young Ladies’ School, Mrs. J. T, Benedict, 7 E 42d St, | 


Young Ladies’ School. Miss Anna ©, Brackett, 9 W. 39th 
Collegiate School. Rev. H. B, Chapin, 79 W. 52d St. 


} Nee Ladies’ School. Mme. Charbonnier, 36 E. 35th. | 
Charlie 


r Institute. Elie Charlier, 108 West 59th St, 


Young Ladies’ Sch’l. Elisee Charlier, 167 Madison Av, | 


Collegiate School. Geo. W. Clarke, 40 Washington Sq, 
Kindergarten. Miss Emily M, Coe, 44 East 43d St, 
Collegiate School, Alfred Colin, 1267 Broadway, 
University School, V. Dabney. 25 East 29th St. <" 
Collegiate School. D. 8, Everson, 727 6th Av, 
Collegiate School. Eugene Fezandie, 37 West 33d St, 
Young Ladies’ School. Amelia Figuera, 351 E. 83d St, 
Young Ladies’ Schooi. Chas, H, Gardner, 620 5th Av. 
Collegiate School. Gibbens & Beach, 544 5th Av. 
Young Ladies’ School. Miss Haines, 10 Grammercy P’k. 
Collegiate School, Joseph D. Hull), 58 Park Av, 
<indergarten. Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, Broadway 
Collegiate School. Morris W. Lyon. 5 East 22d St, 
Sollegiate School. John McMullen, 1214 Broadway. 
Joliegiate School. J. H. Morse, 1267 Broadway, 
Packard’s Business College, 8. 8. Packard, 805 B’way, 
Yonng Ladies’ School. Mrs. Sylvanus Reed, 6 E. 53d, 
Collegiate School. Dr. Julius Sachs, 101 West 45th St. 
Young Ladies’ Sch’l, Dr. B, C. VanNorman,212 W, 59th, 
Rutgers Female College, Rev. Thomas D. Anderson, 


lets. In explanation of the remedial power of ? Collegiate School. J. L. Hunt, 182 5th Avenue, 


my Purgative Pellets over so great a variety of 
diseases, I wish to say that their action 


a and English School, ©, A. Miles, 100 W, 
| 43d, 


apon the animal economy is ynivere | School for Boys. Miss Warren. 6th Avenue, opposite 


sal, not a gland or tissue escapin 
their sanative impress. Age does no 
impair the properties of these Pellets, They are 
sugar-coated and inclosed in glass bottles, their 
virtues beng thereby preserved unimpaired for 
any length of time, in any climate, so that they | 
are always fresh and reliable. This is not the 
case with those pilis which are put up in cheap 
wooden or pasteboard boxes, Recoilect that for 
all diseases where a Laxative, Alterative, 
or Purgative, is indicated, these little Pellets 
will give the most perfect satisfaction to all who 
use them, 


They are sold by all Druggists at 26 
cents a bottie, 


R. V. PIERCE, M. D., Prop'r, 


naw YORK ache 
MAP AND RELIEF LINE ENGRAVING CO, 


No. 17 Warren St. 


This process is applicable to nearly all kinds of illus- 
trations, such as Maps, Drawing Cards, Outlines, Dia 
grams and Machinery. Lettering of all kinds is pro- 
dueed in perfection. The prices are far below copper 
or wood encraving, in fact it is the cheapest process 
xucwn. The plates produced can be used on the or- 
dinary printing press, and will usually print 100,000 
copies, 


PIANOS : ORCANS. 
LICHTE and ERNST, 


(Sole Successors to LicuTe & BRapBURY,) 


Manufacturers of firet class Pianofortes. Established 
1840. Special rates to Teachers on easy Monthly Pay- 








ments, Warerooms No. 12 Fast l4th Street, between , 


Broadway and 5th Avenue. Also Sole Agents for 
Smith's celebrated American Organs. 


YEING.—Staten Island Fancy Dyeing establish- 

ment. Barrerr, Nernews & Co., Office,5 & 7 

John Street. Branch Offices—1142 Broadway New 

York; 289 Fulton Street, Brooklyn; 47 North 8th St., 
Philadelphia ; 110 W. Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1337. 

Superior Bells of Copper an? Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hang». y-, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Sire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks. etc. Fully Warranted, 

Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Varouzen & Trev, 102 &. 21 St.. Cincian “4 


10 ip 25 a day sure made by agents sell’ ng out 
Chromos, Crayons, Picture and Chromo 
rds, 100semples worth $4 sent id for 75 cta, 


Illustrated Catalogue free. J, H, BUFFORD’S SONS. 
BOSTON. Established 1830. 


HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY 
VALUABLE RECIPES. 


’ 
Price 25 cents. Somes LA poets 


This book ns an meh EDIC! MAL: 


contai 
tion of RECIPES needed in every FAMILY. 
copies by ma‘l, for 25 cents. Address 
pARRELE & Co., 371 Brondwas, Brooklyn, New York, 

















HOUS 


Reservoir Park. 
Young Ladies’ School, Mile. Sophie Lenz. 167 Mad- 
ison Avenue 


St.John’s School. Rev. Theodore Irving. 21 West 


32d, 
School for Young Ladies, Mrs, Griffiths, 23 West 
4 


8th. 

School for Young Ladies, Dr. Sarah L, Hendrick, 33 
West 42d. 

School for Voung Ladies, Madam C, Mears, 222 Mad. 
ison Avenue, 

oo for Young Ladies, Misses Marshall, 250 West 


| 8th, 
Friends Seminary. Benjamin Smith. East Sixteenth 


street, 
School for Young Ladies, Mile, Rostan, No, 1 East 
t. 


dist. 
| Park Institute, John B. Hayes, Ph. D., 859 Sixth Avj 
ent 
New Jersey. ‘ 
Centenary Collegiate Institute. Hacketstown. Rev. 
G,. H, Whitney . 
Freehold Institute. Freehold, Rev. A, 8. Chambers, 
Female College. Bordentown. Rev. W. ©. Bowen, 
Jamesburg Institute. Jamesburg. M. Oakey. 
Chilton Hill School. Elizabeth. Mr. Young. 


Poughkeepsie.: 
Brooks Seminary for Young Ladics, Mre M. B.J, White, 
Cottage Hill Ladies’ Seminary. C. C. Weteel. 
Collegiate Institute. George W. Cook. 
Female Academy. D, G. Wright. 
tiverview Military Academy. Otis Bisbee, 

Sing Sing. N. Y. 

Military School, Rev D. A. Holbrook, 

Mount Pleasant Military Academy. Benjamin & AHen, 
Ossining Inst. for Young Ladies, Miss S. M.Van Vieek, 
Tarrytown, N.Y. 

dome Institute. Miss M. W. Metcalf, 
[rving Institute. Armagnae & Rowe 
Jackson Military Institute. Rev. F. 5. Jackson, 
Young Ladies’ School. Miss Bulkley. 
Yonkers, 
Locust Hill Seminary. Mise Emily A, Rice, 
Military Institute. Benjamin Maar), 
Philadephia, Pa, 
Chegaray Institute. Madame D’Hervilly. 
Female Seminary. Misses Bonney & Dillaye, 
West Chestnut t Institute, Mrs J, A, Bogardus, 
New York. 
Alexander Institute (B). O, & R. Willis, White Plains, 
Boarding School (B), Mre H, C, Morrell, Manahasset, 
Chappaqua Inst,(Both). 8, C, Collins, Chappaqua, N.Y. 
Young Ladies’ Institute. Mortimer L, Seown, Lateran, 
Jayuga Lake Academy. Charles Kelsey, Aurora, 
emple Grove Sem’y (G). Rev. Chas. F, Dowd, Saratoga, 
Massachusetts, 
‘dreylock Institute. B, F. Mills, South Williamstowm 
Connecticut, 
Bethany Academy. W.L. Woodruff, Bethany. 
Military Academy. Stamford, 
Jersey City, N, J, 
dasbrouck Institute. 
éelect School. Misses 





Hansen. 


; “Hineland, N. J. 
School for Young Ladies. Mrs. E, W. Gray. 


Pennsylvania. 
Penn Military Academy. Chester. Theo, Hyatt, 
Hollidaysburg Seminary. Rev. Joseph W 
Lawtere. Rev, W. T, Wvlie, 
Downing’. F D, Lot 


Wson College. Cham 
ster Valley Academy 


| Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Young Ladies School, Miss Grace P, Jones, 
Jersey Shore, Pa. 
| The Eclectic Institute. Prof, H. D. Patton. 
| 
Hoboken, N* J. 


| Boardimg and Day School T. H. W. Schiester, 272 
| Bloomfield St. 


Peekskill, N. Y. 
| Peekskill Military Academy. Wright & Donald, 





DUCATIONAL BUREAU, 35 UNION SQUARE.— 
Engagements made for Teachers, No charge to 
schools and families, 
ANNA RANDALL DIEHL, Manager, 





OLDEN HILL SEMINARY for young !adies 
} Bridgeport Conn, Address Miss Emtiy Newson, 


| INDERGARTEN NORMAL INSTITUTE AND 
i National Kindergarten, Washington, D.C. Au. 
tumn Claes begins Oct. 2d, 1877. Mrs. Louise Pollock 
| and Miss Susie Pollock, Principals, Mrs, Louise Pol- 

lock has been for fifteen years an earnest student and 
| advocate of the Kindergarten System, and transtated 
| Mdme, Zine Morgenstern’s “ Paradise of Childhood,” 
| a Manual for Family and Kindergarten in 1864, Wiss 

Susie Pollock graduated im the Kindergarten Normal 
| Institute of Berlin, Prussia, and has been ever since 
successfully engaged in teaching in accordances with 
Freebel’s Kindergarten System in Mass, and Wahing- 
| fon, For terms and particulars apply to the Principals, 

MRS, LOUISE POLLOCK or MISS SUSIE POLLOCK 
| 8S. FE, corner of 8th and K sts,, Washington, D.C, 








ATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND @RA- 

tory. 1418 Chestunt St., Philadelphia, Pa, For 
Clergymen, Lawyers, ‘Teachers, Business Men, and all 
classes of advanced Students, Attention to conversa- 
| tion and oratory, vocal culture, reading and recitation, 
Chartered March, 1875. Grants diplomas. Both sexes 
admitted. Send for catalogue 


ACKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, Methodist 
Building, 805 Broadway, New York. This is a 
professional school for business training, and is under 
the personal supervision of ite founder and proprietor, 
Mr. 8. 8. Packard, who for the past 20 years was asso- 
ciated with Mesers. Bryant & Stratton, and is the au- 
thor of the Book-keeping series which bears their 
name. The College was founded in 1858, and has 
made steady progress in utility and public favor, and 
now stands at the head of this class of schools, 
location is unsurpassed ; the rooms spacious and ele- 
gant; the course of study most thorough and efficient. 
The rates of tuition have recently been reduced, and 
upils can enter at any time, Tuition per term of 
welve weeks, $55.00, Call or send for circular con- 
taining full particulars. 8, 8. PACKARD, Principal, @ 


AINE’S BUSINESS COLLIG2#, 62 Bowery, cor, 


Canal St, Established 1849, Paine’s Upt 1 Col- 
ege removed to 907 roadway pee uth book 
keeping, Arithmetic, Classics, Rudimental and Higher 


Englich Branches, Writing Lessons #3,00 per month, 
Ladies qualified as book keepers and cashiers. Day or 
evening from 9 A. M, till 10 P, M, 


FLORENCE KINDERGARTEN. 


Mrs. A. R. ALDRICH, Principal. 





The Board of Trustees of the Florence Kindergarten 
will add to the institution, a Training-Class for instruc. 
iton in Freebel’s Science, which will offer superior ad- 
vantages to those wishing to ynderstand the methodj 
and principles of Kindergarténing. 

The kindergarten numbers fifty-eight; the buildin 
and grounds are ample ; the location nnsurparsed ; an 
terms and board, reasonable, 

Address, for circular, Mra. A. R, ALDRICH, Prinei 
pal, or Mr. H. B. HAVEN, Secretary, Florence, Mass, 


AMERICAN KINDERGARTEN, | 
33 W. 45) street. near 5‘ Ave. N.Y. 


18th year begins Sept. Wth., Miss E,. M. Cox., 
Principal 


NORMAL SCHOOL for MOTHERS and TEACH- 


ERS. 

Re-cpens Oct. 2d, Free Lectures every Wed- 
nesday, from 2to4P. M., at Educational Parler 
and General Depot for American Kindergarten 
Material, 621 Broadway, N.Y 


New York Cnseratry: Masi 


(Incorporated 1865.) 


This RENOWNED SCHOOL of VOCAL and IN- 
STRUMENTAL MUSIC, Harmony and Composition, 








Elocution and Oratory, Dra:natic Action, Foreign Lan- 
guages, Drawing and Paiuting, offers unequalled ad- 
| vantages to pupils, from the first beginning to the fin- 


ished Artist 
| A SPECIAL TRAINING COURSE for Teachers, 


(Clasees of Three Pupi's, $10 per quarter, 
| Terms: o Two aed 15 ba 
(Strictly Private Lessons, 30 “ 


The CONSERVATORY remains open the entire year, 

STUDENTS MAY BEGIN at any time, the Quarters 
commmencing from date of entrance, 

SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS Daily from 8 A.M. to 10P,M. 

N. B.—THE NEW YORK CONSERVATORY, located 
at No. 5 East 14th st., near 8th ave, (the only Charter- 
ed Conservatory of Music in the State), is entirely sep- 
arate and distinct from all other Music Schools which 
imitate its name and method, evidently with the view 
of obtaining patronage thereby. 

The celebrated Arion Pianos are ueed in the school, 
AMERICAN and FOREICN TEACH- 

ER'S AGENCY. 

Supplies Tutors, Professors, Governesses and Teach- 
ers for every department of instruction, Gives infor. 
mation to parents of good schools; sells and rents 
school properties. Twelve years’ successful experience 
in the management of the “American School Iasti- 
tute,"’ warrants Mies Young in guaranteeing satisfac. 
tien. Circulars sent on application. 

Address 





MISS M. J, YOUNG, 
. 23 Union Square, New ¥:-@ 
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Dansville Seminary, | 


A HYCIENIC SCHOOL 


FORSTUDENT SOF ALL AGES, 


Grading from English b hes to the stud 
ies in the Sophomore year of the Colleges and Univer- 
sities. 


Five Graduating Courses, requiring from two to six 
years’ study. 

Art and Music Departments excel in facilities, being 
under artists of superior merit. 


French and German taught by a native Franco-Ger- 
man. 
Commercial Department, including business theoret- 
ical and practical, under an experienced business man. 
HYGIENIC EDUCATION A SPECIALTY. 


Students with poor health received and given special 
studies and a apr care adapted to their needs, Pre- 
eocious children and children pred to disease 
taken and cared for with a view to their physical devel- 
opement. Lectures on Hygiene, Morals and Etiquette, 
semi-weekly. Daily Exercise in Military Drill for 
gentlemen and Calisthenics for ladies. Hygienic Diet 
4nd observance of careful habite of living required by 
all. Fall Term begins September 19th, 1877, Winter 
Term begins January 8th, 1878. 

, For catalogues, and other imfermation, address 
8. H. GOODYEAR, A. M., 
Principal Dansville (Hy Lente) dominary, 


A GREAT OFFER 3! enese Tiara times 


dispose of 100 PIANOS RGANS, new and 
second-hand one he Tales including 
WATERS’ at lower prices for cush or Iustall- 
ments or to let until paid for than ever before 

offered. WATERS’ GRAND UARE and 
UPRIGHT PLANOS & ORG ANS (INCLUDING 
THEIR NEW SOUVENIR AND Boumee) )are 
th, REST MADE, 7 Octave Pianes $150.7 1-3 
de %460 not used 2 yenr. “2° Stop Organs 
$50. 4Stops $58. 7 Stops $68. 8 Stops $75. 10 
Btope $88. 12 Stops 8100 cash, not used a yenr, 
in perfect order and warranted. LOCAL and 
TRAVELING AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated 
Catalogaes Mailed.A liberal discount/o Teachers, 
Ministers,Churches,etc, Sheet music at half price. 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, Manufactrs.and 
Denlers, 406 Enst 14th St., Union square, N. Y. 


TESTIMONIALS, 

The New York Times says: Waters’ Orchestrion 
Chime organ is a beautiful little pe alge mee y 
perfect. The chime of two and one-half octave bells 
and the artistic effects capable of being produced by 
the player are singularly fine. 

The tone is full, clear andresonant, and a Ne - 
teresting effect is produced with the chime of .— 
Christian Union. 

The Waters’ pianos are well known —y- 3 the 7 
best. Weare enabled to speak of chese i 
with confidence, from personal Lnowledga—i. Y 
Evangelist. 

We can speak of the merits of the Waters’ pianos 
from personal snowsetee, as being of the very best 
— Intelligencer. 


BOOKS 


Which every teather should possesss, 








We will during 





Mitchell’s Hints for the Overworked. 5 Os 
Eggleston’s, (G, C.) How to Educate Yourself. . 7h 
Schmidt's Hist: WY OE RMSIEIOR, occ cccce. vecccee 15 
Burton’s Observing Faculties.. ................  .75 
Camp’s Illustrative Teaching.................... 15 
Hailman’s Kindergarten Culture................ .75 
Hailman’s Lecturn on Pedagogy................ 7 





Orentt’s Teacher’s Manual...................... 1,00 
Barnard’s Oral Training Lessons........... ... 1,00 
Douai’s Kindergarten. Sa 
Hailman’s Object Teachirg................... . 1,00 
Kriege’s, The Child, its Nature and Relations... - 1,00 
Loomis’ Mental and Social Culture... . soeeee 1,0 
Duffey’s (Mrs. F. B,) No Sex in Education ...... 1.00 
Hart’s, In the Schoolroom.... o ses “Beet 
Mann and Peabody's Kindergarten Guide. ..°| 1.95 
Gow’s Good Morals and Gentle Manners......... 1.25 
Herbert Spencer’s Education.................... 1.25 





Clarke’s Sex in Education............. 
Weill’s Graded Schools. < 
Kiddle, Harrison and Calkins’ How to Teach... 25 
Russell’s Normal Training sbinees 
Potter and Emerson’s School and Sc hoolmaster. 
Page's Theory and Practice of Teac ams. 

Raub’s Plain Educational Talks : 
8 er’s Art of Teaching Schoo) 
orthend’s Teacher's Assistant. 
Northend’s Teacher and Parent. 

Calkins’ Primary Object of | eac hmg.. 

Ray's Mental Hygiene behaeskay 
Holbrook’s School Manageme “Silas eetecewe 
Jewell’s School Government 

Wickersham’s School Economy. . 

Richter’s, (Jean Paul,) Levana 
Olark’s Building of a Brain.............. ...... 
Davies’, (Emily.) Higher Education of Women.. 
Dwight’ 's Higher Christian Education 
Mansfield’ ~ American Education. . 


tw 
a 


BZSESRRi 


Zeeesezes 


Abbott’s Teac her soneeennessics 
Sheldon’s Lessons on Objects... . 

ey’s Health and Education... || 
Brackett’s, (Anna C.) Education of American Girls 1.75 
ae hew’s Universal EdBeation... 1.75 


yuu 


eee re ee lala 
aao 


a 
a 


k’s Normal M-thods of Teaching........ L7 
Wickersham’s Methods of Instruction 1, 
Youman’s Culture Demanded by Modern Life... 2.00 

*s Pestalozzi and Pestalozzianism,...... 3.50 
§®™ The above named volumes will be sent post- 
on receipt of price. a 
Address the publishers of the Journnat, 
E, L. KELLOGG & CO,, 
17 Warren Street, New York. 
New Yorx, July. 1877. 


ALBANY BOAT--PEOPLE’S LINE 


TUITION MONEY COLLECTED. 


m money for School Principals in 


wo asa States and Canadas; will cok 
Summer vacation and remit to 


| ee hagmm leave town ; = tie cif. Term act as 
principals erms Vi 

, MeBarney, Haq _ M — 

Refer to R. oung Men’s 

Cc Boden" & Seren, F 


hristian Ass us, Eaqs., Att'ys at 
few 61 Wall st. ” address for particulars J 


a 
Devoe’s Brilliant Oil, 


Safe and Reliable. 





The Devee Manufacturing Co., 


80 Beaver Street, 
NEW YORK, 


Bors and GIRLS 


ARE MAKING MONEY RAPIDLY 
Cards, Labels, marking clothing, 
: FAMILY PRINTER and 








puTiNG 
LI Sal ant 


nown. ESTABLISHED, 1824. 





bay Age to age: 
so 9, Se fer. 
, Boston, 


ine Fi Be rn~ > 
GOLDING dt 5 ae hilt Se 





Deo Your Your 


Own Printing 


NO EXPENSE, except for ink and paper, after 
aterapd GOLDING'S OPFICIA L te nage Levon and 
pogk abels 


Cards, 
Business = should iN. ‘ome. 


Outfits from “t up 


imps for new Illustrated Cata e. 
GOLDING & CO. Monu'rs, Fort- Hill Sq., Bouton. 








A CARD. 
Bn tag Dd. epee med s Stock in Real 


&c., the undersigned is prepared 
to fill Hy phe all orders for 


Holbrook’s School Apparatus. 


Respectfully, CHAS. W. HOLBROOK, 
Windsor Locks, Conn., 1877. 


ELECT RIC PE N 
DUPLICATING PRESS. ' 








SIMPLE IN OPERATION, 
PERFECT IN WORK, 
UNRIVALLED IN SPEED, | 


From 1,000 to 7,000 Copies can be made by this pro- 
cess from a single Written Stencil, | 


It is the cheapest method of producing Circulars, | 
Price Lists, Market Quotations, Pamplets, Lawyer’s 
Briefs, Contracts, Abetracts, Legal Documents, Mani- 
fests, Time Tables, yreight Tariffs, Labels, Letter | 
and Bill Heads, Maps, Architectural and Mechanical | 
Drawings, Bills of Fare, Music, Insurance Policies, 
Press Reports, Bankers’ Forms, etc, | 
2,000 of these Instruments are in use among 

Prominent Business firms and | 
Corporations. 
Send for samples of work and description. 


CEO. H. Biss | 
GENEBAL MANAGER, 
220 to 232 Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. 
R. Hi .tyY, General Eastern Agent, 
20 New Church 8t., N. ¥. | 
y. F. WHEELER, General Western Agent, 
142 La Salle St., Chicago, I) 
» H. LAUDERBACK, Agent, | 
628 Chestnut St., Phil., Pa. 


5 < 





is the 
peat cohing’ oat. READ Al ae 
tan Senhonter, Gciden chee = 
t — Stone 


Rosebud Ear Drops, Flowered and Silvered Hat Pin, 
Ladies Fancy Set Pin & Drops, Gold- aa Collar Button, Gente 
Gold-plated poms Chain and Set of Three Gold niatet ©""ds. 


-paid for 60 
cents EXTRAORDIN any INDUCE 
MENTS TO *GEN: 


Clinton Place, deeVs om 





One of theelegant boats of this line, DREW or ST. 
JOHN, will leave Pier 41, N. R., foot of Canai st., every 
woek-day at 6 p.m., connecting at Albany with express 
traigs for Saratogr, Lake George, Lake Champlain, the 
Adirondack and White Mountains, Cooperstown, Sha- 
ron, and Richfield Springs, the Thousand Islands of 
the St. Lawrence, and all favorite summer resorts north 
and west. Fare only $1.50. Meale on the European 
plan. _ Messina’ 8 celebrated String Bands accompany 





SIXPENNY SAVINCS BANK 


Corner of Broadwa; and Astor Place. 
Open daily from 10 to 8 o’clock 


VIVE CENTS TO $5000 RECEIVED 


% Through tiokets can be had at the office 

on the pier, No. 7 Park pl., 785, 942 & 944 B’way, N. Y.; 
Court st., and 333 Washington st., Brooklyn ; 79 4th 

st., Williameburgh ; 107 Montgomery st., ‘Jersey City, 

and at principal hoteis in New York. Freight received 

until the time of departure. S.E. MAYO, Gen. 

Agt. 








$5 i) $20 fre. Brtmon co "Portland, Maine 





66 a week In your own town. Terms and $5 out& 
free. H. HALLETT & CvU., Purtiand, Me. 


/s@ Send for Explanatory Circular. 





THE LLOYD COMBINATION; Pen, Pencil, Rubber and Stee! Knife Blade. (Can be 


Ket.) 


closed for the p y Nickel-Piated. Sample Post-paid, 25 Cents. 
Six for $1.00, Extraordinary inducements to Agents. 
J. BRIDE & co., Clinton Place, New York. 


MISFIT CARPETS. 


| English Brussels, Three-Ply and Ingrain, also, Stair Carpets, Velvet 
Rugs, Crumb Cloths, Oil Cloths, etc., very cheap at the Old PI 
112 FULTON STREET,NEW YOR 


Oarpets carefully packed and sent to any part of the 
United States free of charge. 
J. A. BENDALL. 


t2@™ Ladies should becin with Miss or Mrs. as the case may be. 











The New York School Journal, 
$2.00 A YEAR. 


-2s.7o- 








Cut this out, and enclose it with $2.00, on receipt of which we will send 
you the paper for one year. % Write name and address plainly. ag 


i a, Bi cericcreccenvmisinnitnnmionsisncitiialiristesitanniniaiiiicimatiaianibtin 


ae ont om ree ati ORT RLD 


County, - 


| 8@ Please make remittance by Post Office Money Order, or by Regis- 


tered Letter. Address 
E. L: KELLOGG & CO. 


17 WARREN ST., N. Y. 





Mrs. GEORGE VANDENHOEF’S 


HOOL FOR BOYS, 


No. 106 WES? 42d STREET, NEW YORk. 











"ee 


Mrs. Vandenhoff’s scheme of education will supply what has been felt to be a great 
desideratum, namely, the perfect speaking of the English Language with refined pronun- 
ciation and a cultivated elocution ; also, polished manners and gentlemanly deportment, 
These essentials cannot have their foundation laid at too early a period in life: well es- 


| tablished in boyhood, they become second nature, and are not likely to be rubbed off by 


after contact with the world. 
Tuition, with Board, $800 per annum, $400 per season. 





MAGGREGOR HALL, 
FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL, FOR YOUNG LADIES AND OHILDREN, 
FLUSHING, L. .. 


Miss MARGARET MAGGREGOR, PrIncIPAL. 





The course of instruction is comprehensive and thorough, comprising a complete 
course in all the English branches, Latin and the Modern Languages. Great pre-eminence 
is assigned to the study of the English language and literature, and the Latin Classics, 
in this system, while ample facilities are afforded for instruction in all other branc*es 
necessary to a liberal education. 

The Terms, pt. annum, for board and tuition in English, 
’ will be $400. 


French Latin, and drawing, 
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Minerals, Shls, Birds, &. 


The Naturalists’ Agency has been established at 
3725 Lancaster Avenue, Philadelphia, for the 
a giving collectors of objects of Natural 


ry an opportunity of ing, selling or exchang- 
their duplicates or col oy 
sent to any of the world by mail. An 
Wustrated monthly bulletin of 8 pages sent free. 


I received the highest award given to any one at the 
Centennial Exposition of 1476, and the only award and 
— gee to anv American for “‘ Collections of Min- 

8, 


My Mineralogical Catalogue, of 50 pages is distrib- | 


nied tree to all customers, to others on receipt of ten 
cents. It is profusely illustrated and the printer and 


ver charged me about $900.00 before a copy was — 


engra 
struck off. By means of the table of species and ac- 
companying tables most species may be verified. The 
price list is an excellent check list containing the names 
of afl the ies and the more common varieties, ar- 
ranged alp cally and preceded by the species 
ber, The species number indicates the plane of 
Sol cds quarter cme, seatentach, cams es tates 
oun e es’ Name, composition, s or lustre 
cleavage or fracture ic vity, fusi- 
bility and crystalization, . opecth - ne 


Owing to an increase of stock, it has become neces- 
8 to obtain a larger and more convenient location. 
This has been found at No, 1223 Belmont Avenue, a- 
bout 2 squares from the Trars-Continental Hotel, 





Over 38 tons, and nearly $35.000 worth of Minerals } 
want G88 chase ha Tt dog of Sne- } 


onhand, $19.000 
ary, when the first box was put into my 


establishmen' 
November 13, my cash sales were over $1,500 and cash | 


receipts over $1,200, 


COLLECTIONS OF MINERALS 
For Students, Amateurs, Professors, Physicians 
and other Professional Men. 

The collections of 100 illustrate all the aa = 
éies and all the grand subdivisions in Dana and other 
works on Mineralogy: every Crystalline System ; and 
all the principal Ores and every known Element. The 
collections are labelled with a printed label that can 
ns ( be removed by soaking. 6 labels of the $5.00 
and higher priced collections give Dana’s species num- 
ber, the name, locality, and in most cases, the compo- 









































sition of the Mineral, All collections accompanies by 
my Llustrated Catalogue and table of species, 
| 25 1 50 | 100 \190)Q00/300 
NUMBER OF SPECIMENS) ;,, hox|in box|in box 
tals and f: ents| $50 | $1 00) $1 59| $1) $2) $3 | 
Se, 1 50 3 00} 6 00} 5) 10) 25 
Amateur’s size, 2% inx 
2590000 egen cocevcesio ee wee Sawer | Ft 
h School or Acad- 
emy size, 244 x 33g in., | 
yee or _. - ccccce eo -. +} 25) 50/100 | 
liege size, 3 e 
Shelf Spectinens. ye ES AS 
&- Send for bulletin, stating where you saw this ad 
vertisement, “4 


A. E. FOOTE, M. D. 
Prof. of Chemistry and Mineralogy- 
Fellow of the American Association for the Advance- 
men ience; Life Member of the Philadelphea 
Academy of Natural Sciences; and of the American 
Museum of Natural History, Central Park, N. Y. 


VERY CHEAP. 





A first class, new, and perfectly elegant Piano. A | 


companicn to the one in the Wh te House at Washing- 
ton, D. C, 


2. 
Anew, beaut‘ful, and concededly the best Health 
Lift made, Very Cheap. 
3. 
Two bc xes of Minera's, twentyfive in each. Very 
Cheap. 
4, 
Two cases of minerals, one containing 100, and one 
200 specimens. Very Cheap. 


Address 
Publishers of NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
17 Warren Street, New York 





EEP’S CUSTOM SHIRTS MADE TO MEASURE, 
The very best, 6for #9, delivere! free every- 
where. 

KEEP’S PATENT PARTLY MADE DRESS SHIRTS 
The very best, 6 :or $7, delivered free everywhere. An 
elegant set of Gold piate collar and sleeve buttons 
given with each half dozen Keep’s shirts. Samples 
and full directions maiied free to any addrees. 

Merchants supplied at a smal] commission on cost, 
Trade circulars mailed free on application, KEEP 
MANUFACTRUING CO., 165 Mercer street, New 
York. 





Forged, Disguised & Anonymons Writing, 





PONDS EXTRA 


~ PONDS EXTRACT 


Tho People’s Remedy. * 

The Universai Pain Extractor. 

Ask for Pond’s [Extrac 
Take no other. 


“Hear, for I will speak of excellent 
things.” e 


Note: 





| POND’S EXTRACT — The great Vegetable | 


Pain Destroyer. Has 
thirty years, and forcleanlinessand prompt 
curative virtues cannot be excelled. 
CHILDREN. No family can afford tobe without 
Pond’s Extract. Accidents, Bruises, 
Contusions, Cuts, Sprains, are relicved 


almost instantly by external application. 


Promptly relieves pains of Burns, Scalds, | 


Excoriations, Chafings, Old Sores, 
| Boils, dag Soouy etc. Lay ve _in- 
m: uces in 

removes discoloration and ~a hp 

LADIES find it their best friend. age: 

the pains to which they are peculiarly 

subject—notably fullness pod ps ressure in 
the head, nausea vertigo, &c. ft ptl 

ameliorates and permanently Riais all 

kinds of inflammations and ulcera- 


tions. 

HEMORRHOIDS or PILES find in this the 
only immediate relief and ultimate cure. 
No case, however chronic or obstinate can 
long resist its ar use. 

VARICOSE VEINS. It is the only sure cure. 

KIDNEY DISEASES. It has no equal for per- 
manent cure. 

BLEEDING from any cause. For this it isa spe- 
cific. It has saved hundreds of lives when all 
other remedies failed to arrest bleeding from 

es and elsewhere. 

. e 
Rheumatism are all alike relieved, 
often snanentiy eured. 

SEOLAWS of all ools who are acquainted with 

Pond’s Extract of Witch Hazel recom- 
mend it in their practice. 
| commendation from hundreds of Physicians, 

many of whom order it for use in their own 

} practice. In addition to the foregoing, they 

} order its use for Swellings of all kinds, 

Quinsy, Sore Throat, Inflamed Ton- 

| sils, simple and chronic Diarrhea, Ca< 

tarrh (for which it is a specyic) énil- 
blains, Frosted Feet, Stings of 

Insects, Musquitoes, etc, Chapped 

| Hands, Face, and indeed all 
skin diseases. 

TOILET USE. Removes Soreness, Roughness 
ard Smarting; heals Cuts, Eruptions 
and Pimples. It revives, invigorates and 
refreshes, while wonderfully unproving the 

| ompiexion. 

| fo F Pond’s Extract. No Stock 

Breeder, no Livery Man can afford to be with- 
| out it. It is used by all the leading Livery 
Stables, Street Railroads and first Horsemen 
fin New York City. It has no equal for Sprains, 
Harness or Sadd Chafings, Stiffness, 
Scratches, Swellings, Cuts, Lacerations, Lleed- 
ings, Pneumonia, Colie, Diarrheea, Chills, 
Colds, &c. lis rangeof action is wide, and the 
relief it affords is so prompt that it is invalua- 
ble in every Farm-yard as well as in every 
Farm-house. Let it be tried once, and you 
will never be without it. 

CAUTION! Pond’s Extract has been imitated. 
The genuine article has the words Pond’s 
Extract blown in each bottle. It is prepared 

li : — | 
it b fuse al 
| other ——— of Witch Hazel. This is 
the only article used by Physicians, and in the 
jo is of this country and Europe. 

HISTORY and Uses of Pond’s Extract, 

in pamphlet form, sent free on application to 

PONDS EXTRACT COMPANY, 98 Maiden 

Lane, New York, 


THIS-PAPER |S KEPT ON FILE 
AT THE OFFICE OF, 


RSON 
NW 


| 733 Sunsow Sr,, PHILADELPHIA, 


Who are our authorized agents, and will 
.reeeive Advertisements at our - 
LOWEST CASH RATES. 


Having had over 30 years’ experience, I am prepared | 


as an expert to examine handwriting of all kiads such | 
All bus- 
{ 
In- | 
struction given to those wishing to improve their | 


as anonymous, disguised and forged papers. 
iness entrusted to my care strictly confidential. 
handwriting. The only bank educated expert in the 
country. 
GEORGE STIMPSON, Jr., 
205 Broadway, New York. 


FOR SALE. 


A large and flourishing Academy Boarding School 
for ladies and gentlemen. 





Located in @entral New | 





A complete guide to» | ¢ Haten Journal.— 
A necessity to al! ‘ 

—The most con ear ‘ 
Pittsburg Gazette. Sent fre 


AYER & SON'S MANUAL 


of the kind, 


w advertise 








EER Advert [MES BUILDING 

»W.Adgson A * | PHILADELPHIA! 

Get our Estim sic ur ony advertising 

j contracts. Our b cities unsur 
passe Prices the . best. 





York ; completly furnished, and possessing ample ec- | 


commodation for Two Hundred Boarders. Extensive 
grounds. Ample set of apparatus, chemical and phil- 
osophical, and a library containing about twenty-five 
hundred volumes. 

The above entire property will be sold cheap, only 


@ small payment down and long time given for the | 


balance of the purcuase money, and really presents 
to any proper and capable person an opportunity 
sekiom ane ee 
‘or particulars uire of, or address. 
ALEX. BUELL, Utica,N. Y 


A Fine Stereopticon 
FOR SALE, CHEAP. 
Address 
WILLIAM H. FARRELL. 
Care New Yor ScHoor Jovgnat, 


in use over | 





manrer of | 









HALE’S « 
HONEY OF HOREHOUND AND TAR 


FOR THE CURE OF 


| 
' 


Coughs, Colds, Influenza, Hoarseness, Difficult | 


Breathing, and all Affections of the Throat, 
Bronchial Tubes, and Lungs, leading 
to Consumption. 

This infallible remedy is composed of the 
Honey of the plant Horehound, in chemical 
union with TAR-BALM, extracted from the 
LIFE PRINCIPLE of the forest tree ABEIS 
BALSAMEA, or Balm of Gilead. 

The Honey of Horehound soOTHES AND 
SCATTERS all irritations and inflammations, and 
the Tar-balm CLEANSES AND HEALS the throat 
and air passages leading to the lungs. FIvE 
additional ingredients keep the organs cool, 
moist, and in healthful action. Let no pre- 
judice keep you from trying this great medi- 
cine of a famous doctor who has saved thou- 
sands of lives by it in his large private practice. 

N.B.—The Tar-Balm has no BAD TASTE or 
smell. 


PRICES 50 CENTS AND $1 PER BOTTLE, 
Great saving to buy large size. 
*‘Pike’s Toothache Drops” Cure 
in 1 Minute. 

Sold by all Druggists. 


C. N. CRITTENTON, Prop., N.Y. 





GLENN’S 
SULPHUR SOAP. 


A STERLING REMEDY FoR DISEASES AND 
INJURIES OF THE SKIN; A HEALTHFUL 
BEAUTIFIER OF THE COMPLEXION; A 
RELIABLE MEANS OF PREVENTING AND 
RELIEVING RHEUMATISM AND GOUT, AND 
AN UNEQUALED DISINFECTANT, DEODO- 
RIZER AND COUNTER-IRRITANT,. 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, besides eradi- 

cating local diseases of the skin, banishes de- 


fects of the complexion, and imparts to it 
gratifying clearness and smoothness. 

Sulphur Baths are celebrated for curing 
eruptions and other diseases of the skin, as 
well as Rheumatism and Gout. Glenn’s 
Sulphur Soap produces the same effects 
at a most trifling expense. This admirable 
specific also speedily heals sores, bruises, scalds, 
burns, sprains and cuts. It removes dandruft 
and prevents the hair from falling out and 
turning gray. 

Clothing and linen used in the sick room 
is disinfected, and diseases communicable by 
contact with the person, prevented by it. 

The Medical Fraternity sanction its use. 


Prices—25 and 50 Cents per Cake; per 
Box (3 Cakes), 60c. and $1.20. 


N.B.—Sent by Mail, Prepaid, on receipt of price, and 
5 cents extra for each Cake. 


“HILI’S HATR AND WHISKER DYE,” 
Black or Brown, 50 Cents. 


C. ¥. CRITTENTON, Prop’r, 7 Sixth Av., H.¥. 





New York Mailing Agency. 














JUST PUBLISHED. 
WOOLLETT’S 
Villas and Cottages, 


OR 


Homes for All. 


A BOOK FOR THE PEOPLE, 
Sno Wine PLans, ELEVATIONS AND VIEWS 
OF TWELVE VILLAS AND TEN COTTA- 
GES, BEING A COLLECTION OF DWEL- 
LINGS SUITED TO VARIOUS IN- 
DIVIDUAL WANTS AND AD- 

APTED TO DIFFERENT 
LOCATIONS, 





hKeduced cut of Perspective View, Piate 28.) 


This is the most picturesque and pleasing work issu- 
ed, adapted to the public wants. One Vol., oblong 8vo, 
of forty 8 x 12 plates. 

Cloth, mailed, postpaid to any address on re- 
ceipt of price...... Ditntdentedsasaw sabbeeed 





CONTENTS. 


= VILLAS. 


1 Pirate 1, Basement, lst and 2d etory plans a 
Frame Villa, Scale indicated on plate. , 


PLaTE 2. Perspective view. 
2 Puate 3. Perspective view, Frame Villagy 
House, Plans similar to Design No, 1. 
3 Purate 4. Ist and 2d story plans of a Brick Vil 
la. Scale indicated on plate. 
3 Puate 5. Front elevation of Villa. Scale indi. 
cated on plate. 
3 Piate 6. Perspective view. 
4 Pirate 7. Ground and 2d floor plans of Brick 
Villa. Scale indicated on plate. 
4 Puate 8. Perspective view. 
5 Piate 9. Istand 24 door plane of a Fram¢ 
Villa. Scale indicated on plate. 
5 Puiate 10, Front elevation. 
6 Parte 11. Ist and 24 story plans of a Frame villa 
6 PLATE 12. Perspective view. 
7 PLaTE 13. Ist and 2d story plans of a Frame villa 
7 Plate 14. Front elevation. 
8 Plate 15. Perspective view of a Villa, Plana 
similar to Design 7. : 
9 Plate 16. ist and 2d story plans of Brick Villa, 
Scale indicated on plate. 
9 Plate 17. Perepective view. 
10 Plate 18, Ist and 2d story plansof a Brick Villa, 
Scale indicated on plate, 
Plate 19. Perspective view. 
ll Plate 20. Perspective view of Brick villa. Plans 
similar to Design 10, 
12 Plate 21. Istand 2d story plans of Frame Vil- 
la. Scale indicated on plate, 
ll Plate 22. Perspective view. 
oo COTTAGES. 
No, 
1 Plate 23. ist and 2d story plans of a Frame 
Cottage. Scale indicated on plate, 
I Plate 24. Perspective view. 
2 Plate 25. Perspective view of Frame Cottage. 
Plans same as Design 13. 
3 Plate 26. Ist and 2d story plans of a Frame 
Cottage. Scale indicated on plate. 
3 Plate 27. Front elevation 
3 Plate 28, Perspective view. 
4 Plate 29. Istand 2d story plansof a Frame 
Cottage. Scale indicated on plate. 
4 Plate 30. Perspective view. 
5 Plat: 31, Ist and 2d story plans of a Brick Cot- 
tage. Scale indicated on plate. 
6 Pilate 32. Perspective view. 
6 Plate 33. Ist and 2d story plans of a Brick Cot 
tage. Scale indicated on plate 
6 “Prato 4. Perspective view 
7 Plate 35. ist and 2d story plans of a Frame 
Cottage. Scale indicated on plate. 
7 Plate 36. Perspective view. 
8 Pilate 37. Perspective view of Cottage Plans 
similar to Design 7. 
9 Pilate 38. Perspective view of Cottage, Plans 
| similar to Design 7. 
10 Plate 39, ist and 2d story plans of a Brick and 
Frame Cottage. Scale indicated on plate 
10 =s~Plate +40. Perspective view. 
Address 


with latest imapewed ae ag Fold me and yo | 


17 Warren Street, New York ‘ Proprietor. 


> New Yorx Scnoo. JOURNAL OFFIC, 
17 Warren 8t.. N. ¥. 
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REMINGTON 
SEWING MACHINES. 


No Machine has sprung 80 rapidly into favor as pos- 
sessing just the qualities needed in a family Machine— 
namely: Licgut RUNNING, SMOOTH, NOISELESS, RAPID, 
DvuRaB_e, with perfect Locxstircn, 


Within the past year important inprovements have 
been added and no trouble will be spared in keeping 
the Remrineron ahead of all competitors, 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 
Agents Wanted in all Unoccupied Tor- | 
ritory. 


REMINCTON 
Creedmoor. Rifle. 


VICTORIOUS AT 


CREEDMOOR, (874. 
DOLLYMOUNT, 1875. 
CREEDMOOR, 1876. 





SINGLE AND DOUBLE 
BREECH LOADING 


SHOT GUNS. 


The best guns for the price ever produced, Univer- 
sally recommended by those who have used them, 


WEB B’S 


Patent Cartridge Loader. 


The only complete apparatus ever invented, combin- 
ing in one complete and portable machine all the vari- 
ous implements employed in loading paper and metal- 
lic shells, 





REVOLVERS, REPEATING PISTOLS. AMMUNI- 
TION, GUN MOUNTINGS, IRON AND STEEL 
RIFLE AND SHOT BARRELS, FOR 
CUSTOM GUN SMITHS, 


Armory § Principal Office, Illion, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
281 & 283 Broadway, New York, Arms and 8, Machines, 
Boston, 146 Tremont St,, Sewing Machines and Armes, 
Chicago, 237 State St,, Sewing Machines and Arms, 


Baltimore, 47 North Charles 8t., (Masonic Temple), 
Sewing Machines and Arma, 





What will the Weather be To-morrow. 


POOL'S SIGNAL SERVICE BAROMETER, 


OR STORM GLASS AND THERMOMETER COM- 





AT POPULAR PRICES. 


Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces, 
Fine White French China Cu 
Toilet Sets, 11 pieces, decorated, $5; white 


ALL HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS. 
Goops FRoM WEEKLY TRADE SALEs A SPECIALTY, 


C. L. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 


tion free of charge. 
der, 
| Please mention where you saw this advertisement 


THE ATLAS 
Health-Lift, 


The Best in the world. 


Sent C. O. D, or P. O. money or- 









2 x%x 20 
Eastlake style. 


Gymnasium, Harvard ae 
CAMBRIDGE, Mas 
teane 10, 1877, 


W. A. Knight, M. D., Inventor Atlas Health Lift. 
Worcester Mass, 
My Dear Sir: 
The experience gained by nearly three month’s 
use of your complete machine in this gymnasium, ena- 





sed by me some months since, but, in my opinion, it 
; 18 the best health lift hitherto constructed. 
Used according to accompanying instructions, I re | 
| gard it as a safe and healthful developer of strength, | 
and invaluable to the Gymnasium, the Academy, and 
the Family. 
! 





Very truly yours, 
F, W. LISTER, 
Supt. Gymnasium, Harvard University. 


| GASH CAPITAL, 200,000. 
COMMERCIAL 


Fite Instrance Company, 


| 
| of NEW YORK. 
| Office, No. 157 Broadway. 


|M.V.B. FOWLER, - Presitent, 
DAVID QUACKENBUSH, 


&SFBwTts 





Secretary. 





exclusively to publication of greatest sermons by great- 
est living preachers. Also for Metropolitan Pul- 
| pit, a monthly invaluable to every minister or Bible 

student, $2.00 a year for either monthly. Sample 25 
The best thing for Agents. Cash commissions. 
Send for circular. RELIGIOUS NEWsPAPER AGENCY, 
24 Barclay Street, New York. 323-4t 


SOMETHINC NEW. 


WALGROVE'’S patented, vertical, self- sup- 
porting DRAWERS, Price Low. 
| G. W. & M. WALGROVE, CLOTHIERS, 
88 Nassau Street, 
New York. 





323-13t 





THE 
‘TEACHER'S 


‘ae DENTIST. 


W. J. STEWART, No 373 W. 23rd st., offers his ser- 
vices to the teaches and others of New York City and 
——— All branches of the profession attended to at 

very moderate rates. Special attention paid to filling 
| teeth with the Gold and Platina Alloy stopping. This 





is in every respect a superior filling, and as durable as 
gold; it will nhither shrink nor corrode. Teeth filled 
with ‘this material from $1.00 to $1.50 according to size, 
Special rates to teachers. Refers to the editor of the 













— WILL TELL YOU. JOURNAL. Cars from all parts of the city pass the 
It will detect and indicate es = 
correctly any change in 
weather 12 to 48 hours in ad- = yo > ew 
\ vance, It will tell what kind of cam le gh ¢ 
a storm is approaching, and ug —= 











from what quarter it eomes— 
e invaluable to nav Far- 


eave > Atty es its cost in a sin- 
; gle season. There is an accu- 
rate thermometer attached, 
which alone | is worth the of the combination. We 
will send it rnee to any on receipt of @2. This 
great Weather Indicator is endorsed by the most emi- 
nent Physicians, Professors, and Scientific Men of the 
to be the BEST IN THE WORLD. 
ware of Imitations, none genuine without our 
Trade Mark. Every t warranted Perrect 
and Retiste, When you order, please state your P. 
O, addres, and mention the name of Express Co,, and 
their nearest office to your Post Office Money 
orders or Registered Letters may be safely sent at our 
Risk. We make good ALL DAMAGE THAT OCCURS BY 
SHIPPING. 
Agents wanted. Send stamp for circular. Exclu- 
sive controle of territory granted. Manufactured only 


by the 
.U. Ss. sors. cv co., 
Breadway, New York. 
Please mention B.~ paper, 












S18 87,2. Agnes wanted, Outfit and 
terms free TRUE », Augusta, Maize, 





value free by mail. Only about two hundred left. eow 
323-13t INVENTORS’ UNION, 173 Greenwich st., N.Y. 


FITS, EPILEPSY, 


FALLING SICKNESS, 








possess voy CURED, the worst cases of the 
lo standing, by using Dr. Hebbard’s Cure. 

No HUMBUG,” IT HAS CURED THOUS- 
ANDS. Will give $1.000 for a case it will 


not tones. A Sample Bottle free to all addressing 
| Dissiee & Co., Chemists Office 1,323 Broadway, N. Y. 
we Youcan 


‘School Teachers: ©: 


increase your salary voting a very small purti 

of your leisure time to = interest. Ido not eupest 

you to canvass for my celebrated Beatty’s Pianos and 
8 unless you see fit to ; but the — I jutro 

of you is a , an ANIEL F 

lars free. tEL F. BEA 

Washington, Ne New 


ADIE cent per pair aWY OvLOR or SHADE by the Lo. 
our “MAGIO TINTS.”—Can renewor change the ce'or of their 
Dresses, restore to fresbuess and brilliancy faded Stis., M_ rine 
Alpacns, Neckties, Pihtons, &c. or impart to them new and lovely 
} arene troable and nominal eost—Stick ofany desired color 

= reerint mig oo 3 different colored sticks ?5¢. Send «: mp 
xg di Samples. KEARNEY CHEMICAL 
| “We: 29. 46 Courtiandt Street, New Yorn @y 








Can ovlor their own Strehings for Iss th 





x31 


China and Glass Ware 


| White mee Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces. $16.50 

Fine White French China Dinner tae complete, 7 = 
Fine Gold- Band French China Tea’ Sete, 44 pieces 8.50 
ps and Sancers, doz. + = 


Ill, Catalogue & Price-list mailed free on application, 


Goods carefully selected and packed for transporta- 


bles me to say that it not only szems to be, as express | 





Of superior ENGLISH man- 
ufacture: in 15 Numbers: suit- 
ed to every style of writing. ~ 

For sale by ALL DEALERS. 








| SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


The well-known numbers, 303—404— 
170-35 | —-332, and bis other styles 
ean be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, New York. 
HENRY HOg, Sole Agent. 





SAMPLE CARDS, containing 
one cach of the 15 Numbers, by 
mail on receipt of 25 Cents. 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 

138 and 140 Grand St., V.¥. 














Twin AAW SOM 


_ ae 


lM ESTERBROOK’S 
| OM 


TES Wy Ie 


2 26, ‘édohn Sts TELER EO ERE 





WF A 


‘oueaiae Qualities and Moderate Prices. 
Hall & Benjamin 


Manufacturer & Dealer in 


CHEMICAL and PHYSI- 
CAL APPARATUS, 
CHEMICAL GLASS 
WARE. 








CHEMICAL and SCIEN- 
TIFIC SUPPLIES. OF 
ALL KINDS, for 
COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, LABORATORIES, Etc., Etc. Special estimates « h»erfully 
made, A pparatus skilfully repaired by experienced ‘workmen. Send six eents for large 
Nustrated and price Catalogue, No. 191 GREENWICH St., bet. Fulton & Dey sts., N. Y 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 
10 Barclay St., New York 


Importer & Sisiliainideae 
ol 











WANTED 
For The Complete Preacher, a monthly devoted | 


SCHOOL AND LABORATORY 


APPARATUS. ) 
Agent for 1 " 4 
| ANALYTICAL BALANCES AND WEIGHTS ; Improved HOLTZ ELECTRIC MA- 
CHINES, $25 each, giving 5-inch sparks ; non-blistering PLATINUM. Received First 
Prize at Philadelphia for “APPARATUS of excellent design and finish, and rare and 
gure CHEMICALS.” Largecloth-bound Catalogues, $1.50 each. N.B.—Ihave no part- 
| wer in business. 


| THE WONDERFUL PEN-HOLDER ! 


| NO INK REQUIRED. We have invented and patented (July 17, 1877) a Peaholder which contains 
| Solidified ink to last years! and with which any pen can be used ! Once dipping in WATER will write a 
| page ! sample, post-paid, 25 cents, or Holder and Box of SIX Extra Inks, 50 cents. Extraordinary inducement 
to those out of employment. J. T. HILLVER, 306 Broadway, New York. 
&®@~ The Christian Union, ff Sept. 5, 1877, says: “‘It is all it claims to be. We speak from a practical ex- 
perience, for this notice ry written wth one of these pens, and we propose to carry it all the time. = 323-4t 


REY NOLD’S PATENT 
ECONOMIC 
BOOKSAND BOOK BACKS, 


Duplicating Letter Books, 
CONSECUTIVE BOOKS, 


END-OPENING MEMORANDUMS. 


MANUFACTORY, DAYTON, OHIO. 


BANK and MERCANTILE PRINTINC a SPECIALTY. 


L. R. GOODWIN, Eastern and Southern Agent, 
76 Park Place, New York. 


Bryal’s Electro-Voltaic and Magnetic Appliance, 


This improvement embraces all the effective properties of old inventions without the inconvenience of 
using vinegar acids or other liquids to set them in motion. The metals are go nicely adjusted that the heat 
nae moisture of the body are sufficient to cause the electro-voltaic current, and they rinanently mag- 
netic as as in good order. They are undoubtedly superior to anything of the kind 4 offered ered for sale, and 
meet with the just commendation of our most eminent practitioners. They can be worn night or day by ei- 
ther sex with privacy, and without the least unpleasantness or inconvenience. 























t@ THEY ARE SELF-APPLICABLE, AND A SELF-CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE FOR ALL DIS+ 
EASES ARISING FROM A LOSS VITAL FORCE | DYSPEPSIA. PARALYSIS, 
RHEUMATISM, EPILEPSY OR HYSTERIA, WEA 
LUNGS, GENERAL DEBILITY EIDNEY 
COMP IMPOTENCY 


CA PROSTRATION. 


Pamphlets, with certificates from physicians and persons who have been cured, sent free on application. 
Dr. J. Bryan will advise free of charge in relation to treatment and nature of appliance. Address, 


BRYAN APPLIANCE Co., 
147 &. Fifteenth St., New Zork 











